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ve Recent Texthook Publications 


What to Wear—How to Make It, by Bess 
V. Oerke. The McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Company, 1501 East Douglas Avenue, 
Wichita, Kansas. Paper. Illustrated. 124 
pages. 

What to Wear—How to Make It for high- 
school clothing classes is a new type text- 
workbook, complete with tests and a teacher’s 
manual. It may be used effectively with stu- 
dents reading widely from several of the fif- 
teen outstanding texts to which it is keyed; 
or, if the teacher prefers, it may readily be 
used in conjunction with a particular text- 
book. In either case the book provides pur- 
poseful activity to aid the student in master- 
ing essentials. 

Additional activity suggestions at the end 
of each exercise will aid the teacher in meet- 
ing individual needs. The complete outline of 
the book will lend itself readily to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher in adapting the contents 
to her particular needs. 


It’s Fun to Make Things, by Martha Park- 
hill and Dorothy Spaeth. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Craft work in wood, metal, fabric, pottery, 
raffia, and leather, as well as in odds and ends 
of unsuspected material is pleasantly intro- 
duced in the style suggested by the title. Com- 
plete and specific instructions are given for 
making each article, supplemented with work- 
ing drawings and photographs of the article 
as it should look when completed. The book 


will be found useful by teachers, parents, 
camp leaders, and others who direct children’s 
activities. 


The Teacher and International Relations, 
by the Committee on Materials for Teachers 
in International Relations, Phillips Bradley, 
chairman. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
24 pages. Price, $0.10. 

American Isolation Reconsidered, by the 
Committee on Materials for Teachers in 
International Relations, Phillips Bradley, 
chairman. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
208 pages. Price, $0.50. 

In the international crisis which faces the 
United States, teachers of social studies face 
a heavy responsibility. To help in meeting 
this need, the American Council on Educa- 
tion last year established the Committee on 
Materials of Instruction, composed of out- 
standing social scientists with Phillips Brad- 
ley of Queens College as chairman, and 
charged the committee to prepare impartial, 
authentic, and useful material which might 
be integrated into the curriculum. Two 
pamphlets have been issued: 

The Teacher and International Relations 
outlines a point of view for teachers in this 
country during the crisis, and suggests meth- 
ods which may aid them in doing a better 
job in the classroom. 

American Isolation Reconsidered is a re- 
source unit which traces the history of 
American neutrality from 1793 to 1941 and 
points out the issues involved in the decision 
we have faced about peace and war in 1812, 
1914, and 1941. It includes more than sixty 
pages of the original documents related to 


these issues, from the neutrality proclama- 
tion of 1793 to President Roosevelt’s message 
to Congress in July, 1941. Completing the 
volume is a section suggesting activities for 
teachers and students and a compact classi- 
fied bibliography. 


Building Word Power, by Donald D. Dur- 
rell and Helen Blair Sullivan with the co- 
operation of Helen A. Murphy and Kathryn 
M. Junkins. Cloth. 96 pages. Price, $1.36. 
Ready to Read, by Donald D. Durrell and 
Helen Blair Sullivan in collaboration with 
Helen A. Murphy and Kathryn M. Junkins 
Paper. Illustrated. 64 pages. Price, $0.28. 
World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The exercises contained in Building Word 
Power and in the accompanying pupils’ work- 
book, Ready to Read, provide fundamental in- 
struction in visual perception and in auditory 
perception of word elements. The purpose of 
the exercises is to increase the rate of learning 
by enabling the child to see and hear words 
more clearly. Tried out under both clinical and 
classroom conditions, they have proved effec- 
tive in beginning first-grade instruction, in 
helping slow learners in elementary grades, 
and in clinical instruction of children with 
severe reading difficulties. 


Business Record-Keeping, by Fayette H. 
Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot, and Harry I. Good. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 510 pages. Price, 
$1.72. 

Business Record-Keeping provides a one- 
year course presenting bookkeeping as a voca- 
tional subject. To a thoroughgoing treatment 
of fundamental bookkeeping principles is 
added opportunity for application of the 
theories to various sorts of busines enter- 
prises, including an insurance agency. Chap- 
ters on entries for social-security taxes and 
Federal income taxes testify to the modern 
character of the text. There are three practice 
sets and a section of Supplementary and Ad- 
vanced Exercises. 


Everyday Mathematics, by Harl R. Doug- 
lass and Lucien B. Kinney. Henry Holt and 
Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 503 pages. Price $1.28. 

Here is a ninth-grade course in mathematics 
for schools that do not require algebra or that 
postpone it until the tenth year. The aims and 
structure of such a course defined by the 
Joint Commission of the Mathematics Asso- 
ciation of America and the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics have been fol- 
lowed by the authors in the preparation of 
this text. The application of mathematics to 
social situations common to most people is 
indicated by chapter headings: How Mathe- 
matics Is Used in Producing Food and Cloth- 
ing; Government Activities and Expendi- 
tures; Personal Credit; Providing for Eco- 
nomic Security; Mathematics in Providing a 
Home. Material from the more advanced 
fields of mathematics is chosen for its func- 
tional character as applied to this ccurse. Sys- 
tematic practice in problem solving proced- 
ures, and a well co-ordinated diagnostic and 
remedial program in the fundamental skills 
also feature Everyday Mathematics. 


Using Arithmetic, by Virgil S. Mallory, 
Dennis H. Cooke, and Amanda Loughren. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 221 
East Cullerton Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Book III, 312 pages. Book IV, 308 
pages. Book V, 292 pages. Book VI, 348 
pages. Book VII, 348 pages. Book VIII, 366 
pages. 

This series seeks to furni-*. the arithmetical 
activities essential for individual pupil growth 
in the use of numbers. These activities are 
presented in social situations appropriate to 
the pupil’s age and are keyed to his play and 
school interests. Vocabulary difficulties have 
been reduced to a minimum by keeping the 
vocabulary employed, for the most part, one 
grade below the arithmetical level. Adequate 
practice and test materials appear at syste- 
matic intervals to make it possible for the 
teacher to follow the “teach-test-reteach” 
procedure. Provision of diagnostic and 
remedial procedures and of additional mate- 
rials for those who can advance more rapidly 
than the average pupil makes possible adap- 
tation to individual differences. 


Physical Education in the Secondary 
School, prepared by Laurentine B. Collins, 
Rosalind Cassidy, with the collaboration of 
Charles C. Cowell, Hilda C. Kozman, Her- 
bert R. Stolz, and participants in summer 
workshops of the Progressive Education 
Association. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 
West 44th Street, New York. Cioth. 120 
pages. 

Physical Education in the Secondary 
Schools had its origin as a report of a group 
of physical education teachers and adminis- 
trators who in the summer of 1938 were 
members of a workshop group at Mills Col- 
lege, sponsored by the Progressive Education 
Assoc'ation. This tentative report was con- 
sidered at a series of consultation meetings 
held at New York, Detroit, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, made possible by a grant from the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and finally was the object of 
revision by a group of consultants at a 
Progressive Education Workshop at Reed 
College in the summer of 1939. 

The report includes (i) definition of a 
basic point of view on the new role of physi- 
cal education in the secondary school; (2) 
implications for the redirection of physical 
education; (3) problems for critical study 
and experimentation. 


Applied Secretarial Practice, by John Rob- 
ert Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Company, - 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 534 pages. Price, $1.80. 

To the established course based upon ascer- 
tained needs of the secretary for knowledge of 
business customs and procedures and skills in 
manipulating business forms, records, and 
machines has been added a section devoted to 
the development of an employable personality 
and to the techniques of job finding. Flexi- 
bility both as to the length and the difficulty 
of the course is provided for in a section of 
Advanced Secretarial Assignments. Mainte- 
nance of skill acquired in typing and short- 
hand is insured by a section containing short, 
intensive daily speed drills and speed building 
directions. Another new feature is an album 
of three phonograph records accompanying 
the textbook, which enables the teacher to 
present in realistic and interesting form the 
most effective use of the voice in business. 
Scripts of the records are incorporated in the 
text. 
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American Education Week 
November 9 to 15 


“EDUCATION FOR A STRONG AMERICA” is the theme of the 
twenty-first annual observance of American Education Week, November 


9 to 15, 1941. 


Each year more than eight million parents and citizens 


visit their schools on this occasion—making it the most concentrated 
period of school public relations in the entire year. Difficult years are 
ahead—years when sacrifices may be required of the American people. 
If we are to safeguard the schools now and in the years to come we 
must utilize every opportunity to keep the people informed and appreci- 
ative of their role in the life of a free people. 

The National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has prepared materials including leaflets, manuals, a poster, 
leaflet, sticker, button, motion picture trailer for commercial theater 
houses, and other materials. Complete information regarding these helps 
and their prices will be sent on request. These materials will help you 
to make American Education Week count in your school. 


Some Facts About 
the NEA. 


@ A BRIEF examination of the An- 

nual Report of the Secretary pre- 
sented at the seventy-ninth annual 
meeting of the N.E.A. in Boston, June 
29 to July 3, 1941, yielded some inter- 
esting facts about the organization, 
which give some idea of the scope of 
its operations. A few of these follow: 

Individual paid memberships total- 
ing 211,191, show an increase of 7,762 
members this year and 45,138 during 
the last five years. One-hundred-per 
cent-enrollment schools now total 
8,445, an increase of 33 1/3 percent in 
three years. Affiliated associations, lo- 
cal, district, and state, now have 
reached approximately 1,200. During 
the past three years the number has 
practically doubled. During the year 
reported at the Boston convention the 
Division of Business handled approxi- 
mately $875,000 in the form of ex- 
penditures for the association,:its de- 
partments, commissions, and special en- 
terprises. 

Illinois was one of 17 states to 
achieve the 1941 Victory Honor Roll, 
and one of 6 to do so for 2 or more con- 
secutive years. With 14,344 members 
in 1941, Illinois had increased its mem- 
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bership 10 percent or more over the 
preceding year. 

In the school year 1940-’41 the as- 
sociation had thirty gommittees, coun- 
cils, and commissions at work on im- 
portant professional problems. From 
the deliberations of these groups have 
come many of the association’s widely 
used publications. 

Twenty-seven departments serve va- 
rious areas of instruction, specialized 
interests, or personnel groups. 

Miss Charl Ormond Williams, direc- 
tor of field service, reported that eighty- 
five Institutes on Professional Relations 
have been held in 56 institutions in 20 
states since the first one was organized 
in 1938 at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

On May 1, 1941, there were 82 ac- 
tive FTA (Future Teachers of Ameri- 
ca) chapters in colleges and universi- 
ties in 35 states, with a membership 
of more than 2,000 young men and 
women. More than half of these have 
adopted the co-inclusive plan, where- 
by members of college FTA chapters 
are junior members of both state and 
national associations. 

The “all-inclusive” membership card, 
certifying that the owner is a member 
of the local, state, and national associa- 
tions has been authorized for use in 41 
states and the District of Columbia. 
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Classroom Teachers to Hold 
Conference in Chicago 


A conference to consider co-opera- 
tion at the State level with the recently 
created Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education is 
called by the North Central Region 
of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the N.E.A. The meeting will be 
held Friday and Saturday, November 
21 and 22 at the University of Chicago. 

Conference theme announced by 
Harold H. Blanchard, South Bend, 
Ind., North Central Regional director, 
in charge of arrangements, is “State 
Planning Conferences: What they are 
and how they are planned and conduct- 
ed.” To the consideration of co-opera- 
tion with the commission headed by Dr. 
Donald DuShane other topics will be 
added if a need for them is expressed 
by the classroom teachers of the region. 

The seminar method probably will 
be used in conducting the conference. 
Participants announced are Dr. Du- 
Shane, secretary of the Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, vice- 
chairman of the commission and past 
president of the department, Kate 
Frank of Oklahoma, member of the 
commission, and Gertrude Roberts of 
West Virginia. 

The Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education was 
created this summer by action of the 
N.E.A. convention in Boston. The 
commission implements Dr. DuShane’s 
recommendation that some agency be 
created to examine the source of at- 
tacks upon the efficiency and patriotism 
of the public schools. 

In addition to this function the com- 
mission, now headed by Dr. DuShane 
as full-time director, will seek to create 
public understanding and support of 
education, to evaluate educational ac- 
tivities, to investigate alleged subver- 
sive teaching, to acquaint individual 
teachers with their responsibilities for 
participating in the public relations 
program of the schools, to co-ordinate 
the work of local and state associations 
with lay organizations, and to bring to 
the teaching profession a greater unity 
of purpose in education for democracy 
and a better knowledge of methods of 
securing public understanding and sup- 
port. 

Mr. B. I. Griffith, Director of Public 
Relations for the I.E.A., represents 
Illinois on the commission. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





@ A NUMBER of innovations marked 

the first meeting of the newly 
created governing Public Relations 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association, held in Springfield, Sep- 
tember 26 and 27. 

Chairman V. L. Nickell, superi: 
tendent of schools, Champaign, estab- 
lished a new precedent by calling a two- 
day session of the committee. One-day 
sessions of three or four hours have 
been the vogue in the past. 

He also broke with precedent when 
he announced at the convening of the 


committee that he had not prepared the 
resolutions for the committee, as had 
been the practice during the two pre- 
ceding years he has served as chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, now sup- 
planted by the Public Relations Com- 

After discussing the subjects on 
which the association should take a 
position, the committee was divided 
into sub-committees and buckled down 
to the task of drafting resolutions. 

A platform for the I.E.A. emerged as 
a new feature of the work of the Public 


Public Relations Committee 


Seated, left to right: D. R. Blodgett, 
Edwardsville, Southwestern ‘Division ; Orville 
T. Bright, Flossmoor, President, I.E.A.; V. 
L. Nickell, Champaign, Chairman Public Re- 
lations Committee; Irving F. Pearson, 
Springfield, Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 

Standing: C. A. DeYoung, Normal, Cen- 
tral Division; B. O. Cully, Freeport, North- 
western Division; John C. Benette, Skokie, 
Lake Shore Division; H. V. Lundgren, 
Magonola, Illinois Valley Division; J. H. 
Voshall, Pittsfield, Mississippi Valley Divi- 
sion ; Julius Stier, Tallula, South Central 
Division; W. C. Wright, Wheaton, DuPage 
Valley Division; M. C. Bergwall, Rock Is- 
land, Blackhawk Division; A. H. Lancaster, 
Dixon, Rock River Division; N. L. Hake, 
Fairfield, Southeastern Division; Paul Law- 
rence, Monmouth, Western Division; C. E. 
Larson, Aurora (W), Northeastern Division; 
Tilman R. Smith, Roanoke, Peoria Division ; 
Marion Smith, Chicago, Chicago Division; 
C. H. Myers, Danville, East Central Division ; 
M. N. Todd, Lawrenceville, Southeastern 
Division. 





Relations Committee. It was decided 
that a fairly stable platform should be 
adopted by the association, subject to 
amendments from year to year (The 
proposed platform and supplementary 
resolutions will be printed in the No- 
vember issue of ILtrNors EpucaTIon 
and will be subject to the approval of 
the delegates to the annual meeting, to 
be held in Chicago, December 29, 30, 
and 31.) 

Turning their attention to a public 
relations program in the Saturday 
morning session, the committee voted 
to place a display of I.E.A. accomplish- 
ments and publications at each of the 
Division meetings during the year. One 
of the displays is pictured lower right. 


(Continued on page 63) 


Meeting of Legislative Committee, Springfield, September 20, 1941 


Seated, left to right: Irving F. Pearson, 
Springfield, Executive Secretary, I.E.A.; C. 
P. Martin, Bridgeport, Southeastern Divi- 
sion; E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln, Central Divi- 
sion; Orville T. Bright, Flossmoor, President, 
LE.A.; W. H. Handlin, Lincoln, Chairman 
Legislation Committee; M. M. Cruft, Vir- 
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ginia, South Central Division. 

Standing: L. R. Grimm, Springfield, Re- 
search Director, I.E.A.; R. W. Clark, Quincy, 
Mississippi Valley Division; J. W. ‘Grah am, 
LaSalle, Illinois Valley Division ; James Hor- 
tin, Vandalia, Eastern Division; W. H. Car- 
ruthers, Murphysboro, Southern Division; C. 
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E. Magnusson, Stronghurst, Western Divi- 
sion; Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon, South- 
western Division; A. W. Boley, Kewanee, 
Blackhawk Division; Floyd Barloga, Peoria, 
Peoria Division; C. A. Hills, Rochelle, Rock 
River Division; B. I. Griffith, Springfield, 
Public Relations Director, I.E.A. 
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A Program in the Making 


“There ought to be a law!” says the 
Legislative Committe of the Illinois 
Education Association, and forthwith is 
set in motion an effort to put on the 
statute books of Illinois another piece 
of progressive school legislation. At 
the program building stage, which is 
the present state of the committee’s 
activities, the Legislative Committee 
does not recommend specific provisions 
of bills. Rather it defines objectives. 
The first of the several recommenda- 
tions under “General Legislation” (see 
complete report on page 54) illustrates 
this: 

(We recommend) Organization of school 
districts into larger units of administration, 
support, and attendance, such organization 
to be achieved by and with the consent and 
understanding of the people affected. 

H. B. 251, the county school survey 
bill, was enacted, and under the pro- 
visions of this Act elections have been 
held among school board members in 
the various counties of the State to de- 
termine whether or not the individual 
county is to have a County School Sur- 
vey Committee, in essence a democratic 
local planning committee in the field of 
school district reorganization. As we 
go to press seventeen counties have ap- 
proved setting up such committees. It 
is perhaps surprising that more counties 
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ch 
South Central Division Officers 


Reading from left to right, seated: Lucille 
Davis, Jacksonville, secretary ; Hester C. Bur- 
bridge, Jacksonville, president; Dorothy 
Kellar, Springfield, state Committee on 
Finance. 

Standing: Julius Stier, Tallula, state Com- 
mittee on Public Relations; Otto Arnold, 


Hillsboro, chairman executive committee; 
M. M. Cruft, Virginia, state Committee on 
Legislation; Richard Crane, Mt. Sterling, 
vice-president; Don Beane, Staunton, mem- 
ber executive committee; Paul Smallwood, 
Decatur, member executive committee; Bruce 
E. Wheeler, Springfield, treasurer. 





have not availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to bring local experience and 
understanding to bear upon this prob- 
lem, which is pressing for solution, but 
a sufficient number have accepted the 
plan so that, it is hoped, its values may 
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be demonstrated. However, the re- 
organization aim stands as it was 
phrased in the Legislative Program be- 
fore the enactment of the County 
School Survey Act. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Pupil Transportation and 
School Reorganization 


By E. S. SIMMONDS 


Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


p UPIL transportation and school re- 
organization have always been closely 
linked. Each one supplements and 
affects the other. In Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts “in 1874 a school with less 
than a dozen children was closed and 
the pupils carried to another one- 
teacher school, the union making a 
school not too large for one teacher. 
The district abandoning its school, 
after paying tuition and transportation 
expenses, found that its outlay was less 
than the amount which would have 
been required to maintain the old 
school.” 

In 1875, the Montagne ( Mass.) Con- 
solidated School was organized from 


three district schools and the pupils. 


were transported at public expense. 

In Illinois both transportation of 
pupils and school reorganization have 
developed slowly, with the exception of 
the township and community high- 
school movement. The Township High- 
School Law enacted in 1867 for the 
benefit of Princeton, which had organ- 
ized such a type of high school in 1866, 
was made general in its application in 
1872. Reorganization of school dis- 
tricts for high-school purposes moved 
forward rapidly for several years 
around 1920. During this period many 
township and community high-school 
districts were formed. However, this 
period of rapid development in reorgan- 
ization was not paralleled by a corre- 
sponding development in pupil trans- 
portation. In many cases these newly 
formed high-school districts were not 
compact and contiguous, and pupils 
living at great distances from the high 
school were forced to furnish their own 
transportation. The school boards had 
the power to furnish transportation but 
they were not required to do so. How- 


1Rapeer, Louis W., The Consolidated Rural School. 
(New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1920). 
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ever, in recent years there has been a 
trend toward providing transportation 
in these districts. 


State Aid for Pupil Transportation 


In 1936-’37, thirty-seven states pro- 
vided state aid for pupil transportation, 
but it was not until 1939 that the Sixty- 
first General Assembly of Illinois 
passed a law providing State aid for 
transportation of pupils who are regu- 
larly attending elementary and high 
schools and who live one and one-half 
miles or more from the school attended. 
School districts that during 1939-40 
provided transportation which met the 
“standards of safety, comfort, conven- 
ience and operation prescribed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction” 
and that made application for reim- 
bursement from the State, had their 
claims approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and were reim- 
bursed by warrants drawn by the Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts upon the State 
Treasurer for three-fourths of the cost 
of transportation but in no case could 
the amount be “above $15.00 per pupil 
transported throughout the school 
year.” 

The following table showing the dis- 
tribution of claims is compiled from re- 
ports in the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction:* 


Number of 

Claims 1939-’40 

One- or two-teacher elementary schools. .167 
Elementary schools—three or more 

teachers 

Unit districts (grades 1 to 12) : 

Consolidated districts.................. 42 

Bungn-ocmeel Gistvicts..:. ..:..<.......0 159 

ee eee ee 000 


ML Gecas dw erete a woe aed eX. He 458 


The claims for the schol year 1939- 
’40 totalled $274,484.14. Of the origi- 
nal $500,000 appropriation this left a 
balance of $225,515.86 available for the 
school year 1940-’41. 


*Coberly, E. L., “Tran 


. , BL, rtation Reimbursement 
Paid,” Ilinois Education, 


ovember, 1940, page 76. 
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Senate bill No. 460, appropriating 
$775,000 for transportation reimburse- 
ment was passed by the Sixty-second 
General Assembly and approved June 
18,1941. It was expected that the bal- 
ance left from the previous appropria- 
tion together with the new appropria- 
tion would be ample to continue the 
payment of all claims in full. However, 
the Auditor cf Public Accounts on ad- 
vice of the Attorney-General has ruled 
that no money in the new appropriation 
of $775,000 can be used to supplement 
the old balance to pay claims for the 
second year (1940-’41) of the previous 
biennium. The ruling is based on an 
interpretation involving a technicality 
of the wording of the new law. As a 
result, the claims for 1940-’41 totalling 
$330,348.29 as approved by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction will not 
be ordered paid in full by the Auditor, 
but will be prorated on the basis of the 
available balance of $225,515.86. 


Are Districts Required to 
Furnish Transportation? 

Under existing laws consolidated, 
community consolidated, and consoli- 
dated high-school districts must provide 
free transportation for pupils residing 
at a distance from the school. 

The non-high school district may 
furnish transportation for high-school 
pupils residing in non-high school ter- 
ritory if a majority of the people voting 
at an election called for that purpose 
are in favor of providing such trans- 
portation and if there are sufficient 
funds available after all other expenses 
of the non-high school district (includ- 
ing tuition costs) have been met. 

In any other school district the 
school board may provide transporta- 
tion without submitting the proposition 
to the voters, but is not required to do 
so. If a school district sends some of 
its resident pupils to another school or 
if it closes its school and sends all to 
another school or to other schools, the 


law requires the district where the. 
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pupils reside to pay the tuition but does 
not require it to provide transportation 
except in cases where pupils reside at 
such distances from school that trans- 
portation is “necessary” to provide 
equal educational opportunity. How- 
ever, it may provide such transporta- 
tion if the local board wishes to do so." 
(Note exception in next paragraph.) 


The Small Elementary School 
and Transportation 

After July 1, 1943 small elementary 
schools, with an average daily attend- 
ance under seven pupils, must close and 
transport their pupils to other schools 
or they will receive no State aid— 
neither general apportionment nor spe- 
cial aid (exceptions noted later). The 
Legislature was unwilling to continue 
allotting State funds to help school 
districts support small uneconomical 
school attendance units; so the Sixty- 
second General Assembly amended 
Section 211-34 of the school law to 
provide: 


. after July 1, 1943, no school district 
maintaining grades 1 to 8, inclusive, which 
had an average daily attendance in the school 
building of the district of less than seven 
(7) pupils (determined as hereinbefore pro- 
vided) in such grades for each of the two 
preceding last completed schoo! years, shall 
be considered a recognized school by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction or be 
eligible to receive either the general grant or 
the equalization quota unless (1) the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the 
County Superintendent of Schools of the 
county in which the building or buildings of 
the district are situated shall jointly find and 
determine that by reason of road conditions, 
natural barriers or the distances involved it 
is not feasible and practical to transport such 
pupils to some recognized school or that the 
recognized school or schools which are readily 
accessible have refused to admit and receive 
such pupils, or (2) such school district shall 
have made definite arrangements with an- 
other district or districts for receiving a suffi- 
cient number of pupils from such other 
district or districts to bring the total enroll- 
ment in such school at the beginning of the 
next succeeding school term to ten (10) or 
more pupils and the County Superintendent 
shall so certify to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, or (3) the County Superin- 
tendent shall find from a census which he 
shall cause to be taken in such district prior 
to July 1, that the number of pupils between 
the ages of 6 and 21 who have not graduated 
from the eighth grade and who declare their 
intention to attend the district school during 
the next succeeding school year, is (8) or 
more and shall so certify to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. For the pur- 
poses of such census, children who will attain 
the age of 6 years before January 1 of the 
next calendar year shall be considered as 6 
years of age. 


If the school attended, whether in or outside the 
district where pupil resides, is at a great distance 
or is not reasonably accessible by foot, the 

should and probably would be required to furnish 
transportation if the question were taken to court. 
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Note that provision is made for a 
school of fewer than seven in average 
daily attendance to continue to exist as 
an attendance unit and to receive State 
aid after July 1, 1943 if, because of 
certain conditions, “it is not feasible 
and practical to transport such pupils 
to some recognized school.” 

In the case of a school district which 
provides for the attendance of all its 
elementary pupils in some other recog- 
nized school or schools,“ (1) if it pro- 
vides “free necessary transportation for 
such pupils” in addition to paying their 
tuition, (2) if this district levies an 
amount equivalent to one percent of 
the equalized assessed valuation, and 
(3) if the sum of the amount of this 
levy and the general grant is not suffi- 
cient to pay the tuition and the cost of 
transportation, such a district is enti- 
tled to a certain amount of additional 
money in lieu of its “special aid.” 

This additional amount of aid which 
such a district may claim shall be an 
amount which, when added to the gen- 
eral grant and one percent of the 
assessed valuation, shall equal the cost 
of tuition and transportation; pro- 
vided, however, that this additional 
amount of aid cannot exceed the 
amount of the equalization quota the 
district would have received had it 
maintained an elementary school with- 
in its boundaries. Neither can the sum 
of (1) one percent of the equalized 
assessed valuation, (2) the general 
grant of $11 per pupil in A.p.a., and 
(3) the additional amount of aid, ex- 
ceed $100 per pupil in A.p.a. 

Schools which transport all elemen- 
tary pupils to school in another district 
or districts and which make claim for 
the additional amount of aid (in lieu 
of the equalization quota) as outlined 
in the preceding paragraph cannot 
make another claim for partial reim- 
bursement for transportation under the 
Transportation Reimbursement Act. 
Any other district furnishing transpor- 
tation (either to the school or schools 
maintained in the district or to a school 
or schools in another district or dis- 
tricts) is eligible to file claim for partial 
reimbursement for the transportation 
of its resident pupils “who reside at 
least one and one-half miles from the 
school attended as measured by the 
customary route of travel” if, and only 
if, this transportation is provided “un- 

‘This provision applies to a school regardless of 
the size of the average daily attendance and is effec- 
ag beginning with the present school year, 1941- 

‘The Attorney-General rules that the district must 
way free transportation and pay for same in full 


fore being eligible to claim transportation reim- 
bursement from the State. 
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der efficient standards of safety, com- 
fort, convenience and operation pre- 
scribed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.” These standards 
are set up in Circular No. 309—Safe 
Trans portation—The Rules and Regu- 
lations Governing School Pupil Trans- 
portation in Illinois, issued by John A. 
Wieland, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

It is interesting to note that a school 
district which receives only the direct 
additional State aid (in lieu of its 
equalization quota) to be applied on 
cost of transportation is not required 
by law to meet the transportation 
“standards of safety, comfort, conveni- 
ence and operation prescribed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction” 
but will be denied its claim for addi- 
tional aid if it “fails to provide educa- 
tional facilities for its pupils in a recog- 
nized school.” In other words, the 
school (or schools) which these trans- 
ferred pupils attend must be “Recog- 
nized.” 

On the other hand, any other dis- 
trict which claims reimbursement un- 
der the Transportation Reimbursement 
Act for the cost of transportation 
must meet these “standards of safety, 
comfort, convenience and operation,” 
but the school or schools attended need 
not be “Recognized” in order for the 
claim to be approved. This applies 
whether the school attended is in the 
district or outside the district. 


Non-High School District 
and the Small High School 

Many of the pupils residing in non- 
high school territory are at a great dis- 
advantage because of lack of transpor- 
tation facilities. They usually reside at 
a distance from the nearest four-year 
high school yet, according to the school 
law, that high-school district cannot 
provide transportation for any pupil 
not residing therein. In the case of a 
“unit” district (one maintaining grades 
one to twelve, inclusive) there is usu- 
ally a large number of non-high pupils 
and their transportation cannot be pro- 
vided by the unit district. Neither can 
transportation be furnished by a local 
district for pupils attending its two- 
year or three-year high school. The 
non-high school district is the only one 
which can legally furnish transporta- 
tion for high-school pupils residing in 
such district and then only if certain 
conditions are met. (However, in all 
the above mentioned cases the non-high 
district, if the following conditions are 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Outreach of the Rural School 


Report of a Subcommittee of the [Illinois 
Rural Education Committee, October 4, 1941 


@ THE Illinois Rural Education Committee 

is an organization the membership of which 
is composed of representatives of organiza- 
tions directly interested in the improvement 
of, rural life through the medium of educa- 
tion, and such other individuals as may be 
invited to membership. In the furtherance 
of its objective—the improvement of rural 
education—the committee holds four meet- 
ings annually. Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, of the 
University of Illinois, is chairman of the 
organization’s executive committee, and Mr. 
Otis Keeler, Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, is its executive secretary. 
The report which appears on this page is 
the result of a subcommittee’s study of the 
influence of the rural school upon its com- 
munity. It includes certain specific recom- 
mendations.—Editor. 


INTRODUCTION.—By “Outreach of 
the Rural School” we have in mind the 
direct and indirect influence of the 
school upon the Community which it 
serves. This influence will be posi- 
tive and effective in the degree that the 
school helps to raise the level of living 
in its community. The level of living 
might be raised directly as the school 
leads or participates in community bet- 
terment undertakings. It might be 
raised indirectly as the community pat- 
terns after the school or is influenced 
by the pupils. Thus a landscaping 
project at school might carry over to 
farm homes in the community. 

It is important that the rural school 
assume responsibility for community 
betterment. This is true, since there 
are numerous rural communities in 
which the school is the only agency 
which can or will furnish leadership. In 
other communities other agencies or in- 
stitutions will take the lead. In such 
cases the school will co-operate. 


PRESENT StTATUs.—Too often the 
rural school in Illinois does not have 
the influence that it should have on its 
community. The school lives to itself. 
Parents seldom visit the school, and 
they have only vague ideas about what 
is being taught there. Teachers devote 
almost their entire time to a rather 
formal teaching of the “Three R’s.” 
There is little evidence that the school 
is reaching the community in the sense 
that it is raising the level of living in 
the community. 

Are the rural schools contributing to 
the solution of the social problems of 
the rural areas? They are not attack- 
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ing the problems of tenant farming, soil 
erosion, inferior live stock. They are 
not improving farming techniques and 
encouraging co-operative enterprises. 
Many of them are contributing little to 
the cultural enrichment of rural life. 
They fail to provide sufficient com- 
munity recreation. Generally the 
school is not a community center, even 
though no other agency furnishes such 
a center. They seem to have little in- 
fluence in beautifying farm homes and 
in improving the appearance of our 
countryside. 


Too often the rural school does not 
co-operate with other community 
agencies. In many instances the rural 
teachers are not familiar with the 
aims and purposes of these agencies. 
They have not been trained to work 
with them. As a result there is a lack 
of training of future rural leaders, and 
thus leadership is sorely needed. 


Many rural schools can not ade- 
quately serve their communities be- 
cause of the fact that their boundaries 
do not coincide with the community. 


EXTENDING THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
RuraL ScHooL.—Any steps that are 
taken to enrich the rural school cur- 
riculum will contribute to the effective 
outreach of the school. The initiation 
of warm lunch programs, landscaping 
of the school grounds, making the 
schoolroom more attractive, introduc- 
ing music, fine arts and industrial arts, 
making wide use of community re- 
sources, attacking the problems of agri- 
culture—these and many other activi- 
ties enrich the curriculum, bring the 
school closer to the community, and 
consequently extend the influence or 
outreach of the school. 


In order to have the proper outreach 
the school should represent a real com- 
munity. This means that many rural 
schools should be larger and should 
serve larger areas. They could then 
become real “Community Schools.” 
Such schools might become community 
centers. The school building could be 
used as a recreation center. Youth 
groups as well as adults could meet 
there. Various rural organizations 
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might make it a center of their ac- 
tivities. The school might become a 
center for farm experimentation and 
for co-operative efforts of all kinds. 
Since the school would serve the com- 
munity, it should be open during the 
entire year. It might furnish library 
facilities for children and adults 
throughout the year. 

If the rural school is to serve its 
community it must not only represent 
its community, it must have teachers 
who understand the needs of rural areas 
and who are willing to use their school 
in the fulfillment of those needs. This 
brings us to the question of training 
teachers for rural schools. They must 
be trained in agriculture, rural soci- 
ology, and in fine and industrial arts. 
They must have a thorough knowledge 
of rural organizations and institutions. 
The teacher who can not work effective- 
ly with such organizations as 4-H, 
rural P.-T. A’s, and Boy Scouts, can 
not possibly orient his school to a com- 
munity program. 

We insist that teachers have some 
rural training before teaching in rural 
schools. Salaries of rural teachers 
must be sufficiently high to attract and 
retain satisfactory teachers in rural 
schools. Otherwise teachers who have 
little understanding of rural problems 
and rural organizations will become 
rural teachers. The outreach of the 
rural school would thus become less 
effective. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.—1. Our teach- 
ers colleges should help set up model 
community schools where they might 
train teachers for rural areas. 

2. Schools in Illinois which are 
carrying out excellent community bet- 
terment programs should be publicized. 

3. In our teacher training programs 
(both pre-service and in-service) more 
stress should be placed upon the use 
of rural organizations in community 
betterment plans. How may the vari- 
ous organizations be co-ordinated? 

4. The Illinois Rural Education 
Committee should continue to study 
the relationship that exists between the 
size of a school unit and its community 
outreach. 
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How Obtain State Aids? 


districts, for transporting pupils and for meet- 
ing the special needs of the handicapped. 


How may my school district receive 
State aids for conducting its common 
school program?” is a question often 
asked in Illinois. If the question refers 
to general grants for (a) offsetting the 
effect of reduced assessed valuations in 
recent years, (b) helping to keep local 
school tax rates from being high, or (c) 
carrying out the general obligation that 
the State as a whole ought to assume in 
educating its children, then the answer 
seems very inadequate. 

Indeed, no increase in general State 
aids recently has been made. The only 
general grant is that of $11 for each ele- 
mentary school pupil in average daily 
attendance for the year. This grant was 
changed from $9 to $11 in 1935, and 
there is as yet no corresponding general 
aid for the high school. 

For specific purposes, particularly 
for equalization for needier districts, 
reimbursements for transporting pupils, 
and grants for certain types of handi- 
capped children, several forms of State 
aid are available. 

he equalization quotas, the general 
grant, and the various forms of special 
aids are set forth below. 


The Common School Fund 


From the common school fund pay- 
ments are based upon claims made by 
districts as follows: 

Elementary schools claim $11 per at- 
tendance pupil for the year, and upon 
a $1.00 educational tax rate may claim 
sufficient equalization aid to make such 
computed $1.00 rate and the equaliza- 
tion together total $45 per pupil in 
addition to the $11 claim. 

Instead of equalizing upon a total 
level of $56 per pupil ($11 flat grant 
and $45 from local support and special 
State aid), a one-teacher district may 
equalize to a flat sum of $1,048, or in 
case all pupils are transported to an- 
other school the equalization level 
budgeted may be as much as $100 per 
pupil, provided that the total equalized 
budget does not thereby become greater 
than it would if a teacher were em- 
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ployed and a school maintained locally. 

A two-teacher district having twenty- 
five or more pupils in average daily at- 
tendance during the last three yeats 
may equalize to a total sum of $2,096. 

High Schools upon a seventy-five 
cent educational tax rate may claim 
sufficient equalization aid to make such 
computed rate and the equalization 
together total $80 per resident at- 
tendance pupil. 

The twelve-grade systems claim $11 
for each elementary school pupil, and 
upon an educational rate of $1.50 may 
compute equalization for all twelve 
grades combined at the equalization 
levels stated above for the separate ele- 
mentary and high-school grades. 


Any school district of fewer than 
1,000 inhabitants within which a state 
institution is located may claim the 
equivalent of school taxes on land with- 
in the district owned by the State if 
the following conditions are met: one- 
eighth or more of the total district area 
is owned by the State and pupils from 
families employed in the State institu- 
tion attend the district school. The 
amount claimed is computed by apply- 
ing the local school tax rate to the 
State-owned land, such land being con- 
sidered as having an equalized assessed 
value per acre equivalent to the average 
of all assessed acreage in the district. 

Districts may claim reimbursements 
to cover the cost during the preceding 
year of schooling children who are resi- 
dents of a military camp or Federal 
hospital, or whose parents or guardians 
are employed in said camp or hospital 
and reside in houses located in the same 
district having the camp or hospital and 
constructed either by a Federal Hous- 
ing Authority or by a county housing 
project financed in part by Federal 
funds. 

Any district may claim a sum equiv- 
alent to the cost during the year of 


schooling orphans residing in orphan-. 


ages which accept children generally 
from outside the local district. 
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By LESTER R. GRIMM 
Research Director of the 
Illinois Education Association 


The Handicapped Children’s Funds 


From general revenues of the State 
are made appropriations to specified 
districts in anticipation of claims they 
will present for the excess cost of 
schooling certain handicapped children. 
The types of such children for which 
special instruction, classes, or schools 
may be provided cover only the follow- 
ing: deaf and defective hearing; blind 
and defective vision; delinquent, tru- 
ant and incorrigible; and crippled chil- 
dren. General supervision of classes for 
handicapped children is assigned to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The maximum excess charge allow- 
able is $300 for a crippled child, $250 
for a pupil blind or defective in vision, 
$225 for a child who is deaf or defective 
in hearing, and $190 for a truant, incor- 
rigible, or delinquent pupil. 

The provisions for State assistance in 
helping school districts to care properly 
for handicapped children are obviously 
limited. As yet no State reimbursement 
has been made available to local dis- 
tricts for any extra expense for school- 
ing cardiopathic, malnourished, pre- 
tubercular, epileptic, speech defective, 
mentally retarded, personality problem, 
hospitalized, or homebound children. 
The word “crippled” has been defined 
as “deformed in body or limb, exclusive 
of defects in hearing, speech, or sight.” 
The best legal interpretation under our 
Illinois law would seem to be that the 
mentally retarded child may not be 
excluded from school unless his conduct 
is such as to cause his expulsion; and 
yet no special provision is made 
whereby the State assists the local 
school in caring for the mentally back- 
ward. 


The Transportation Fund 


For the transportation of resident 
school children who reside at least one 
and one-half miles from the school at- 
tended, school districts may claim a 
State reimbursement up to three- 
fourths of the approved cost but not to 
exceed $15 per child transported 
throughout the year. Detailed stand- 
ards of safety, comfort, convenience, 
and operation are prescribed for such 
transportation by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and many regu- 
lations and specifications are also pre- 
scribed by the Motor Vehicle Law. Dis- 
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tricts may arrange for the transporta- 
tion of their pupils by contracting with 
other districts, also. 


Vocational Education Grants 


Local school authorities providing 
approved courses in secondary educa- 
tion in agricultural, industrial, home 
economics, and distributive occupa- 
tional courses may be reimbursed for 
one-half of the sum expended for the 
salaries of teachers conducting such 
vocational classes. State and Federal 
moneys are combined to provide such 
reimbursement. 

In 1940 Illinois provided only about 
one-sixth of the sum given by the Fed- 
eral Government for matching voca- 
tional teachers’ salaries in our State; 
and in certain courses the local district 
had to bear more than 50 percent of 
the salary expense. 


Amount of State Payments 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941, the school districts of the State 
were paid from the common school 
fund the sum of $9,124,111.09 upon the 
basis of the $11 claim for each elemen- 
tary school pupil in average attendance 
and $4,188,037.89 upon the basis of 
the various equalization aid claims of 
various types of districts. 

These data represent the sums sent 
out by the State Auditor to the several 
county superintendents of schools; the 
figures given represent a payment 
slightly above the face value of the 
claims. School treasurers in certain 
townships deducted part of the money 
transmitted by the county superintend- 
ents in order to take care of payments 
of salaries of the treasurers and other 
expenses of the township. 

Also, from the common school fund 
there was paid $5,856.00 to the few 
districts meeting the requirements for 
land tax rebates on account of state in- 
stitutions being located within said dis- 
tricts; $18,684.62 to districts contain- 
ing military camps and federal hospi- 
tals and qualifying under the law for 
tuition of children of parents employed 
therein; $85,668.37 for tuition of or- 
phans in the elementary school and 
$53,842.03 for orphans in the secon- 
dary school. 

Thus, from the common school fund 
payments to districts totaled $13,476,- 
200.00. (Other payments from such 
fund not made directly to school dis- 
tricts but contributing to the welfare of 
public common school education were 
$338,800 for salaries of county super- 
intendents of schools, $102,000 for su- 
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pervisory expense of the same, and 
$1,400,000 for the allotment to the 
downstate teachers’ retirement system.) 

From other funds reimbursements 
for the excess cost of schooling handi- 
capped children paid during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1941, were 
$529,144 for the crippled, $55,803 for 
deaf and defective hearing, $145,598 
for blind and defective vision children, 
and $45,871 for delinquents. In the 
case of the Chicago District the claims 
for handicapped children were not paid 
in full due to an inadequate appropria- 
tion specifically made to such district. 

From State funds alone the sum of 
$141,300 was paid during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, to school 
districts to assist in paying salaries of 
teachers of vocational courses approved 
by Federal-State Authority. 

Reimbursements paid during the fis- 
cal year ended in 1941 on account of 
pupil transportation amounted to 
$274,484.14. 

Several of the above State grants-in- 
aid will no doubt be increased in the 
near future and appropriations there- 
for will need to be greater. To take 
care of the increased equalization level 
for the elementary school pupil (raised 
from $51 to $56 by recent legislation) 
and to allow for the growing actuarial 
demands upon the allotment to the 
down-state retirement system, the com- 
mon school fund was increased to $16,- 
312,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1942. 

For the biennium commencing July 
1, 1941, an appropriation of $775,000 
was made for the transportation fund. 

The Auditor prorated a balance of 
about $225,000 that had not lapsed in 
paying claims presented for the school 
year ended June 30, 1941. Thus, pe- 
culiar as it may seem, claims presented 
to the Auditor in September, 1941 were 
not permitted to absorb any of the ap- 
propriation of $775,000 made for the 
biennium beginning July 1, 1941. 

For the current biennium also there 
have been slight increases in State ap- 
propriations for the special instruction 
of handicapped children. Likewise, an 
appreciable increase has been made in 
the amount of State aid to encourage 
vocational education. 

New demands continue to be heard 
for additional State assistance of the 
types set forth above. Particularly, is 
this true in the case of State aid for 
kindergartens and junior colleges, flat 
grants for high schools, and for exten- 
sion of aids to more types of handi- 
capped children. 
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Dr. Caroline Grote 





@ DR. Caroline Grote, outstanding 
woman educator, who from 1902 
until 1912 served as secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association, died at 
her home in Macomb September 1. Dr. 
Grote was seventy-three years old. 

Much of her professional career is 
associated with the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College at Macomb, 
where she served as dean of women for 
twenty-nine years. At other periods 
of her association with the school she 
served as a critic teacher and as head 
of the rural education department 

Three years before her retirement in 
1935, she received the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy from Columbia Uni- 
versity. The master of arts degree she 
had from the University of Chicago in 
1927 and the bachelor’s degree from 
Carthage College in 1913. 

In 1898 Miss Grote was honored by 
her home county, Pike, by election to 
the office of county superintendent of 
schools. She was the first woman to 
hold the office in Illinois. In that ca- 
pacity she served until 1906, when she 
was appointed to the staff at Western. 

Dean Grote played an important role 
in the educational life of western IIli- 
nois, where she lent her energies to a 
large number of educational and cul- 
tural organizations. She was a state 
honorary member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma and was one of the organizers 
of the Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women. From 1934 to 1936 she rep- 
resented the Western Division of the 
I.E.A. on the state Legislative Com- 
mittee. Her passing removes from the 
teaching profession of Illinois one of 
its most capable women. 
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pressure of almost fanatical patriotism, 
while today they examine more slowly 
and coolly, making every effort to ex- 
clude the unfit. All in all it seems il- 
logical to compare the results of the two 
examinations. 

There are other criteria with which 
to make comparisons. One is the mor- 
tality and morbidity rates of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. These records 
show a slight improvement in the a@b- 
sence of disease and in the life expect- 
ancy period of the American people. 
Health Status of School Children 

There is another criterion, which is 
not reliable in comparing the physical 
status of youth from one decade with 
another, but which is quite revealing: 
that is the tests of physical strength 
and motor ability which are applied 
(either objectively or subjectively) by 
physical educators, including athletic 
coaches. Almost without exception 
these professional people are disap- 
pointed in the physical vigor of the 
youth who come under their tutelage. 
It is nothing unusual to find five out 
of ten young people who cannot chin 
themselves; to find two out of ten who 
cannot jump up onto a buck or horse 
in the gymnasium; or three out of ten 
that cannot even “skin an old cat.” 


Athletes Will Be Army's Backbone 

Of course we have tens of thousands 
of young men of superior physical abil- 
ities (enough, we hope) to man our 
present and future war machines. For 


The War on “Physical Illiterates”S:°"" 


W. want more munitions! Build big- 
ger and better battleships! Turn out 


aircraft at 40,000 per year! These 
are the demands of Americans every- 
where. However, in the final analysis 
it will be man power and morale that 
determine the outcome of any war. Too 
little thought is being given to this vital 
phase of national defense. 

Does our Country have the man pow- 
er that it should? This is the perti- 
nent question to which we hear many 
conflicting answers. 


Physical Examinations of Selectees 

The astounding number of young 
men declared unfit for service by the 
Selective Service Board physicians has 
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aroused much discussion and some pan- 
ic among our people. What is the 
truth about the results of these physical 
examinations? No one at present can 
answer this important question with 
finality. The writer however, believes 
the following to be true. 

1. That over 40 percent of the pres- 
ent selectees and “would-be enlisters” 
are being rejected because of physical 
or mental deficiencies. 

2. That the results of the present 
physical examinations cannot be used 
as criteria of degeneration. The physi- 
cal examination at this time is much 
more severe than that during the first 
world war. At that time local exam- 
ing boards were working under the 
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their fine development our school’s 
athletic programs have been largely re- 
sponsible. This group may well form 
the nucleus of one of the finest “‘physi- 
cal” armies in the world. 


Preparation for Peace 

Our ultimate concern should not be 
centered upon preparation for or execu- 
tion of war. Improving the general 
physical status of our people for peace 
and happiness is our major responsi- 
bility. Jn this respect we are failing. 
For too many years almost our entire 
efforts have been centered on the cur- 
ing of disease and to some extent upon 
its prevention. In no way should we 
curtail this extensive effort, but it is 
high time that we placed more empha- 
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sis upon the positive approach, that of 
health and physical development. It 
has become quite fashionable in some 
quarters to sneer at this phase. But 
regardless of detractors, the fact re- 
mains that proper exercise is one of the 
most vital factors in developing and 
maintaining health. (Many “fat and 
forty’s ” could save themselves endless 
misery by taking twenty minutes of the 
proper exercise each day.) 


Exercise While Young 

There are four vital factors of physi- 
cal health: (1) proper diet, (2) prop- 
er rest, (3) proper elimination, and (4) 
proper exercise. Too many persons 
violate all four, but our school system 
is especially guilty of curtailing the last 
—proper exercise. This is especially 
true on the elementary level. The most 
vital development of a child’s life physi- 
cally as well as mentally occurs during 
his earliest years. The age period six 
to twelve during which he is in elemen- 
tary school is especially important. Jt 
is generally agreed by men of author- 
ity that a child of three to six need. 
six hours daily of vigorous exercise; six 
to eight, four hours, and eight to four- 
teen, three hours. Do the school au- 
thorities recognize this? No! Instead 
they force these youngsters to sit in 
overheated, dried-up classrooms, in ill- 
fitted seats and desks for five to six 
hours every day and thus deprive them 
of the opportunity to live and develop 
naturally in the open air. 

The Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has found it difficult 
to supervise the health and physical 
education activities in the elementary 
schools because of the lack of supervis- 
ory force. It is the hope, however, of 
the office that every elementary school 
authority will recognize this need and 
expand facilities to meet it. 


Results on the Secondary Level 

This office has during the past three 
years found it possible to supervise the 
expansion of high-school programs of 
health and physical education. Super- 
intendent Wieland notified these 
schools in the fall of 1938: “Now that 
the depression is over, we would like to 
have every school make an effort to ex- 
pand to meet the State law in regard to 
physical education. We will expect 
every school to conform by September, 
1941.” 

The 1940-41 Annual High School 
Report showed that every school was 
meeting the health education provision 
of the law. These reports disclosed that 
only 236 high schools were not meeting 
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the state lav in regard to physical edu- 
cation. To date (Aug. 26, 1941) 153 
of these schools have answered our plea 
and have agreed to comply. 

Many of the remaining 83 have 
agreed to expand as soon as facilities 
can be provided, and others no doubt 
have made arrangements but have 
failed to inform us of their intentions. 

You will note from the accompany- 
ing tables (below) that there were 
twelve perfect counties in the summer 
of 1941. In thirty-eight counties those 
schools which did not fulfill the require- 
ment have agreed to comply this fall. 
Fifty-two other counties have only a 
few schools that have not complied or 
signified intention to do so at some fu- 
ture date. 


This is not only a splendid record of 
co-operation but an indication that our 
school administrators are vitally inter- 
ested in improving the health of our 
school children. In many instances 
this expansion has meant extra person- 
nel, added financial burden, and ex- 
panded physical plants. A major prob- 
lem has been presented by the schools 
of 600 to 900 enrollment which have 
but one gymnasium. Some of these 
administrators have found it possible 
only to promise expansion when an- 
other gymnasium is constructed. 

All in all the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction is well pleased with the 
improvement in this field and wishes to 
thank all school officials for their splen- 
did co-operation. 


HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION DATA, 1941 
Schools Meeting the Physical Education Law 
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Population Hecline—its eect on Education 


By KERMIT EBY, Chicago 


Will the increasing maturity of our population enable 
us to improve the quality of our children’s education 





| ies the war and its present and 
future effect on our institutions and 
way of life are the chief concern of 
practically every American. Commen- 
tators, learned and otherwise, are easily 
stimulated to discourse on the revolu- 
tionary aspects of the present crisis. 
Consequently, the average citizen is 
convinced that we are “riding on the 
wave of the future.” At the same time, 
we are beset with wars and rumors of 
war; changes are taking place in our 
society which will, in the sum total of 
their significance, probably far exceed 
the present temporary phase of mili- 
tary and political unrest. These changes 
are occurring almost unnoticed. Only 
now and then are they commented on 
by some sociologist or economist. Few, 
indeed, are the people who comprehend 
their meaning. The changes to which 
I refer are the declining birth rate and 
the increased life expectancy of all 
of us. Truly, we are making the transi- 
tion from a nation of youth to a nation 
of older people. 

While these changes are important 
to everyone—manufacturers, farmers, 
insurance agents, and doctors—they 
are particularly important to teachers 
assigned or unassigned. Ours is the 
problem of biological, not technological, 
unemployment. Only a f-w months ago 
Superintendent Campbell of New York 
City predicted that, due to the declin- 
ing enrollment in the New York 
schools, there would be no assignments, 
with the exception of vocational teach- 
ers, in the New York schools for the 
next few years and there might even 
be such a sharp decline in enrollment 
that teachers would lose their positions. 
For the first time in fifteen years the 
enrollment in the New York City 
schools is expected to go below the 
million mark, he continued. The ele- 
mentary schools dropped over 26,000 
last year, 1940-41. Every division has 
shrunk in size save vocational educa- 
tion, while elementary schools have 
shown a loss for over a decade. Until 
recently this was overcome by increased 
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enroliments in junior and senior high 
schools. For all divisions, the loss over 
the “last three years has totaled over 
100,000 students.’ 

Exactly the same trend has been 
taking place in Chicago during the last 
several years. The enrollment in the 
Chicago elementary schools was 10,000 
less each of the last three school years, 
and last semester the high-school en- 
rollment dropped 2,500. This fall the 
high-school enrollment will probably 
drop even more; perhaps 5,000 for nat- 
ural causes, and, if the war boom con- 
tinues, 2,500 more because of the em- 
ployment of youth over sixteen. There 
have been no assignments in the Chi- 
cago elementary schools since March, 
1939, and relatively few in the high- 
schools. Here, as in New York, the 
assignments of the future will be in the 
vocational schools. The new South Side 
Vocational School—the Board of Edu- 
cation’s three and one-half million dol- 
lar pride—has opened to tenth-graders 
this fall, and early last spring the pres- 
sure for positions in the new school 
had begun. 

The people most immediately affect- 
ed by these population changes in the 
Chicago schools are the unassigned 
teachers and former teachers who have 
taken maternity leaves and are now 
eligible for reassignments. At present 
there are approximately 2,600 indi- 
viduals on some list or other awaiting 
assignment in the schools. Each year 
a new list is graduated from the Chi- 
cago Teachers College. The last assign- 
ments made to elementary positions 
were from the 1934 graduating class; 
when assignments begin again, they 
will be made from the remaining *34 
list. The total enrollment of the Teach- 
ers College is approximately 1,200 at 
present. In fact, it was the plight of 
these unassigned teachers, and that of 
the supernumeraries,* which stimulated 
my interest in the problem of declining 
birth rates and their effect on teacher 
employment. 

See Education Digest, p. 61, February, 1941. 
Pn 
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“The final population count of the 
Sixteenth Census of Illinois showed 
that on April 1, Illinois had a popula- 
tion of 7,897,241, an increase of 266,- 
587 over the 7,630,654 residents re- 
ported in the 1930 census. This change 
represents an increase of 3.5 percent as 
compared with 17.7 between 1920 to 
1930. . .. The census of 1810 was the 
first in which the territory of Illinois 
was separately enumerated, returning 
a population of 12,282. Illinois was ad- 
mitted as a state in 1818; in 1820 the 
population was 55,211. The population 
has shown an increase at every census 
since that time, but the rate of increase 
during the past decade was the lowest 
in the history of the State. The popu- 
lation passed 2,500,000 between 1860- 
1870; 5,000,000 between 1900-1910; 
7,500,000 between 1920-1930.’" Now 
the population of Illinois is levelling 
off, like that of the United States, and 
neither in the State nor the Nation can 
we expect the regular increases in our 
population typical of the past. 

The decline in the birth rate has been 
particularly influenced by the post-war 
years and the depression. For example, 
the number of live births per 1,000 in 
Illinois were:* 


The enrollment in the Illinois public 
schools reached its high point in 1932. 
That year the enrollment was 1,415,- 
553. Since then, the decline has been 
steady and constant:* 

1,408,373 1937 
1,384,651 1938 


1,339,250 1939 
1,327,269 


1,302,662 
1,281,854 
1,272,376 


Sixteenth Census Report of U. S. 
8U. S. Census. 
‘Dept. of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 
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The official figures for the birth rate 
in Illinois are not available for 1940. 
However, there is some indication of an 
increase, perhaps six-tenths of one per- 
cent. This increase is probably due to 
two factors: (1) better economic con- 
ditions, and (2) the threat of war. 
However, the slight increase of .6 per- 
cent in the birth rate is no particular 
cause for rejoicing. It will be five or 
six years before the effect is felt and 
the general trend is still downward. 
Only a rise in the birth rate from fif- 
teen plus per thousand to nineteen plus 
per thousand would restore the school 
population to its former levels. 

In the words of Newton Edwards 
of the University of Chicago, most 
Americans have adopted the small fam- 
ily pattern. Two, not four, children 
per family is typical in Illinois today 
and will probably continue to be so. 

In Chicago the rate of increase in 
city population from 1930 to 1940 was 
less than in the State as a whole, the 
birthrate lower and the decline in school 
population, as mentioned, more 
marked. Chicago’s population in- 
creased from 3,376,438 in 1930 to 3,- 
396,808 in 1940. Chicago’s school 
population from 1925 on was:° 


In 1920, there were 23 live births 
per thousand in Chicago; in 1939, 13.6; 
last year, probably 14. In 1930, there 
were 58,083 births in Chicago; in 1931, 
52,993; in 1932, 49,258; in 1933, 46,- 
665; in 1934, 47,955; in 1935, 49,425; 
in 1936, 47,939; in 1937, 49,633; in 
1938, 51,660; in 1939, 48,909." 

These figures indicate that Chicago’s 
birth rate is levelling off; and, unless 
forces operate which we cannot esti- 
mate today, it will remain at 14 live 
births per thousand or 40 percent be- 
low a level needed to maintain a static 
population in Chicago proper. Chicago 
actually had 125,000 more families in 
1940 than in 1930, but the membership 
per family averaged only about 3.6. As 
someone rather facetiously remarked, 
fur coats and two-toned cars are taking 
the place of children in our urban cen- 
ters. However, a more fundamental 
cause for the decline in the birthrate 
is perhaps the fact that children in the 
city are economic liabilities, in contrast 


*Dept. of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 
™Department of Health, Chicago. 
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with the country, where they are able 
to help with simple chores by the time 
they are seven years of age. 

While it is not my purpose in this 
article to analyze the forces, economic 
and otherwise, which play their parts 
on the birth rate, it is apropos to the 
discussion as it affects Chicago to point 
out that there is a marked exodus to the 
suburbs from the city. “Chicago is 
moving to Oak Park and Oak Park to 
Glen Ellyn” is the way one enterprising 
Glen Ellyn real estate operator adver- 
tised it. Conversation with these subur- 
banites indicates that they wanted more 
room, a yard, some fresh air, a place for 
the children to play. Economically, 
they were appealed to by lower taxes 
and more for their money in the lot on 
which they built their homes. The par- 
ents who once brought up their children 
in Chicago are now moving out. Con- 
sequently, Chicago is faced with ever 
more blighted areas, ever-increasing 
shrinkage in the real estate tax base, 
and more, not less, economic headaches. 
However, what is happening is only 
indicative of the move to decentraliza- 
tion which is now current in America. 
With modern transportation, the big 
city with its high buildings is a social 
anachronism and—-like the dinosaur— 
in all probability will perish because of 
its size. 

Furthermore, it is the middle-class 
or middle-income groups who are leav- 
ing the city—those best able to support 
the city and its government. The lower 
income groups and the unemployed who 
remain, increase the pressure on the 
city for social services and the schools 
must compete with relief and pensions 
as they never have before. From 1932 
to 1937 the State payments for charities 
increased from $1.58 to $7.64 per 
capita; in the United States from $0.88 
to $4.77 per capita.” Temporarily, the 
war-boom is putting men back to work. 
In this area ours is the responsibility to 
anticipate the effect on education of the 
next post-war depression. 

The most powerful of the pressure 
groups demanding government aid is 
the aged. Today the life expectancy of 
men is 57 years; of women, 59 years. 
According to Metropolitan Life In- 
surance statistics, today 60 percent of 
Americans who reach the age of 60 are 
dependent on relatives, friends, or on 
some form of pension for their suste- 
nance. Consequently, our older people 
have organized, and because of their 
numbers and the decline in the number 


*The A-B-C of Illinois State Finance, p. 27. 


of youth, are wielding ever-increasing 
political influence. The Townsend plan 
is still with us; California had its “ham 
and eggs” program; and at the time 
this is written there are eleven bills in 
the House of Representatives which 
would provide for a flat grant pension 
of $30 and up for all people over 
sixty. Just imagine what $30 per month 
for all people over sixty would do to 
Federal taxes on top of a defense pro- 
gram which will probably cost one- 
third to one-half of our national in- 
come! 

Altogether, the picture is not a very 
promising one. We can be absolutely 
certain that teaching as one of the boom 
occupations of the past half century 
will not continue to be in the big 
cities and in states where tue population 
is declining or levelling off. We some- 
times forget that only 127,000 men and 
women were making their living as 
teachers in 1870. Twenty years later 
the number had more than doubled, to 
347,000. After another twenty years, 
in 1910, five times as many persons 
were teaching as in 1870. The number 
of teachers in 1930 was 1,125,000, an 
increase of nearly nine times in sixty 
years, compared with a population 
growth that was less than fourfold.” 

Of course, the rapid expansion of the 
high school contributed to this phe- 
nomenal increase. For example, in Chi- 
cago the city’s population was approxi- 
mately 100,000 in 1856, the year when 
the first high school was established; in 
1926, seventy years later, the city pop- 
ulation was around 3,200,000, the 
high-school population, 62,000. In 
1933, just seven years later, the high- 
school population was 127,000. In 
other words, the growth of the high- 
school population was almost equal to 
that of the city from 1927 to 1933, 
But the boom is ended now; the de- 
clining elementary enrollment has 
caught up with the high school. 

In light of the above facts, certain 
conclusions seem to be obvious: (1) 
Teacher training institutions must no 
longer turn out graduates at the same 
rate, with the hope that they will be 
absorbed in the school system. Theirs 
is the task of analyzing need and bal- 
ancing supply and demand. (2) Teach- 
ers now trained, particularly in the big 
cities, cannot expect assignment unless 
there is a decided reduction in class 
load. Probably even assigned teachers 
will be faced with readjustments due 


(Continued on third cover) 


*Federated Press, February 6, 1941. 
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1 7947 Amistice Day Program 


By MARY ELLEN KRUM, Abraham Lincoln Center, Bloomington 


@ BUGLE is sounded calling all classes to 

assembly hall. When group is together, all 
recite the Pledge of Allegiance and the Amer- 
ican’s Creed. Then the sponsors of the vari- 
ous home rooms enter into a panel discussion. 


First Sponsor (who acts as chair- 
man): Today we meet together in 
commemoration of that day twenty- 
three years ago when hostilities ceased 
after World War I. 

SECOND Sponsor: It is fitting that 
we observe that Armistice today. We 
in America are indeed fortunate that we 
still theoretically have peace, declared 
over two decades ago. 

Turrp Sponsor: “Yes, all of us 
should be especially grateful to be liv- 
ing in a democracy that can still be 
called America, the Beautiful. (A 
pause.) Let’s sing that song. 


An instructor directs the group in the sing- 
ing of “America, the Beautiful.” 


FourTH Sponsor: We have many 
freedoms in this Land of ours that few 
enjoy outside this Nation. 

SECOND Sponsor: That is very true. 
It might be a good idea, while we’re 
talking here, to “count our blessings” 
so to speak. 

FirtH Sponsor: I agree with you. 
What would you put first, (name) ? 

StxtH Sponsor: I don’t know that 
I’d put it at the top of the list, but I 
believe that freedom of the press is one 
right which is vitally important to us. 

Turrp Sponsor: That is very true. 
I understand that we have the only 
news in the world today which is, for 
the most part, uncensored. 

FourtH Sponsor: Freedom of 
speech should be mentioned along with 
freedom of the press. 

Tutrp Sponsor: Yes, the two go 
together. I doubt if there are many 
countries outside our own where we 
could enter into such a discussion as we 
are having now. 

SEVENTH Sponsor: Isn’t it true, too, 
that we Americans are not taught what 
to think in our schools? Instead we are 
taught dow to think. 

First Sponsor: That point is well 
taken, (name). We are permitted free- 
dom of thought in our system of edu- 
cation. 
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FirtH Sponsor: Freedom of re- 
ligion is another right which we Amer- 
icans enjoy. 

SEVENTH Sponsor: We have talked 
about some of these same freedoms be- 
fore, haven’t we? One of the things 
that impressed me during a recent class 
discussion was that good citizenship 
also obligates us with some duties. 

Frrst Sponsor: That is so, (name). 
Would you give us an example? 

SEVENTH Sponsor: Loyalty to our 
democracy. Americanism is the only 
‘ism needed in these United States of 
ours! 

FourtH Sponsor: I believe that to- 
day, more than ever before, we should 
observe the duty of honesty. With 
European nations at war with one an- 
other, and with propaganda, pro and 
con, being spread throughout our 
Country, it is difficult to maintain a 
sane viewpoint. 

SeEconD Sponsor: So far our dis- 
cussion has centered about things per- 
taining more directly to adult life. 
Aren’t there some things that we chil- 
dren can do to help our Nation become 
a better place in which to live? 

Frrst Sponsor: Of course there are, 
(name). Those of us who have earned 
cur Red Cross pins are doing that. “I 
serve” is a worthy motto to follow. 

Turrp Sponsor: The Junior Garden 
clubs are helping to make our com- 
munity a more beautiful place in which 
to live. 

FirtH Sponsor: Safety and fire-pre- 
vention measures are also helpful to 
groups living together. 

StxtH Sponsor: Another duty that 
should be mentioned is our health duty. 
If we meet in any group, we are in a 
way responsible for the well-being of 
that group. That is the reason we 
should help to prevent disease by en- 
couraging vaccination. ( Pause.) 

SEVENTH Sponsor: Getting back to 
the topic of Armistice Day, and what it 
signifies: While a war is going on in 
Europe it may seem somewhat futile to 
discuss peace. On the other hand, we 
believe in democracy and its continu- 
ance. Now, democracy in itself implies 
peaceful living. Looking forward to a 
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peace, then, is there not something we 
can do to preserve our democracy? 

First Sponsor: Yes, I believe so. I 
feel that we all have an individual re- 
sponsibility in this. It is most impor- 
tant that we have an active, rather than 
a passive attitude toward democracy. 

Tutrp Sponsor: What do you mean 
by that, (name) ? 

First Sponsor: Just this: So many 
of us have the “let Jack do it” kind of 
attitude. We are for democratic ways, 
yes, but it is easier to let the other fel- 
low work out the means of continuing 
those ways. It is my sincere belief that 
each of us in his own small way can 
begin promoting a peace program, that 
may someday be far-reaching in its 
scope. 

FourtH Sponsor: How would you 
go about such a program, (name) ? 

First Sponsor: By beginning 
simply, and gradually enlarging upon 
it. 

SECOND Sponsor: Oh, I get it. Start 
being good citizens ourselves! 

First Sponsor: That’s it exactly. 

Tuirp Sponsor: Co-operating with 
one another. 

First Sponsor: Certainly. That will 
tend to bring about better understand- 
ing. 

FirtH Sponsor: How about a pro- 
gram of self-improvement, including 
self-control and unselfishness? 

SrxtH Sponsor: That sounds splen- 
did. 

SEVENTH Sponsor: And then if we 
are successful in improving ourselves, 
others may wish to follow our examples. 

First Sponsor: Exactly. (Pause.) 
It seems to me that this discussion has 
been quite worth while. 

SeconD Sponsor: While there is 
still time, don’t you think it would be 
nice, if we had a little singing? 

FourtH Sponsor: Certainly. I for 
one, would like it if we were to sing 
“America.” 

FirtH SPONsoR: 
like that, (name). 

First Sponsor: Good. Would you 
lead us, Miss (name) ? 


The entire group sings “America,” at the 
end of which the first sponsor dismisses the 
assembly. 


I think we’d all 
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4 School Credit Union 


Children Gain Independence Through Co-operative Interdependence 


By S. R. LOGAN 
Associaie Superintendent 
of Schools, Winnetka 





I. THE Winnetka schools children 
and teachers have been learning to- 
gether the A B C’s of popular economic 
sovereignty by taking part in organ- 
izing and using “corporations” to meet 
their economic and educational needs. 
One of the forms of corporate enter- 
prise in the junior high school is a 
“credit union.” ILLmNors EDUCATION 
has asked me for an account of this 
organization. It seems necessary to in- 
clude some of its background to make 
it properly intelligible. 


Philosophical Background 

First, a few words about the teach- 
ing staff, the board of education and 
school policy. A considerable number 
of the teachers are members of a con- 
sumer’s cooperative and a few of these 
are also members of that society’s 
credit union. At least one member of 
the staff belongs to the Farm Bureau 
and its insurance and supply coopera- 
tives. Some are active in the teachers’ 
union and in the promotion of democ- 
racy in labor organizations. 

All are members of the local teachers’ 
organization, of the Illinois Education 
Association, of the National Education 
Association and of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. A number take 
part in the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, or in service clubs 
and other local organizations. Many 
are small part-owners of large profit 
corporations. Practically all partici- 
pate faithfully as members of their mu- 
nicipal corporation or corporations. A 
number own their own homes and two 
or three own farms. A large propor- 
tion, both men and women, are mar- 
ried and themselves parents. Husbands 
are engaged in a variety of occupations. 
In family origin the teachers are not 
far from a cross section of the country 
in religion, party affiliation, occupa- 
tions, and economic levels. Fortunate- 
ly for everyone’s peace of mind, no one 
is connected with alien political parties. 
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From time to time some of the teach- 
ers vary vacation study and travel by 
engaging in work and piay which bring 
them into close association with people 
and situations that are different from 
those to which they are most accus- 
tomed during the school term. A num- 
ber believe that by using part of their 
vacation to dip into merchandising, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, architectural, of- 
fice and social work, teachers may be- 
come more deeply and broadly of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people. 

Recently — some years since the 
credit union was started on the level of 
the needs of children—teachers and 
other employees of the board of educa- 
tion have launched a credit union of 
their own, with a Federal charter. 

An important factor of the social 
climate in which the school’s realistic 
activity is developed is the board of 
education. It was, in fact, a banker 
member of our board who first pointed 
out the suitability of a credit union as 
a means of insight into banking for 
children. One is likely to find, however, 
that not only is the nature of a school 
board reflected considerably in the na- 
ture of the school, but, conversely, 
broad gauge schools beget broad gauge 
boards. Our board fortunately con- 
ceives schools as a means of fulfilling 
the aspirations of our people for the 
fullest growth of all as responsible and 
competent persons. 

The corporation is important. It is 
through the corporation in its various 
forms—including the labor union—that 
people get together and provide coop- 
eratively for their economic, social and 
political needs. All men should acquire 
practical knowledge of this great social 
machine; to assure its democracy of or- 
ganization, method and purpose; to ex- 
tend popular government; to achieve 
greater freedom from poverty and fear; 
to function more effectively in volun- 
tary cooperation. 

The cooperative form of the corpora- 
tion especially challenges the school at 
this time because it exemplifies so per- 
fectly the ideals and methods of democ- 
racy. All of the large political parties, 
educational associations and religious 
denominations, labor and agricultural 
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organizations have called for extension 
of the cooperatives and of education for 
economic “cooperation. Schools can 
hardly continue to ignore such unan- 
imity of demand. They must learn to 
help people (children are people) to 
practical knowledge of economic coop- 
eration, as represented by cooperatives 
and other non-profit private corpora- 
tions, as well as by labor unions and 
profit corporations and government 
corporations. Such knowledge is neces- 
sary if private monopoly—whether of 
capital or labor—and governmental 
over-centralization are to be checked 
in the interest of democratic opportun- 
ity and efficiency. 

Such, sketchily, is the philosophical 
background of our toy credit union and 
other small corporate enterprises which 
figure in the action aspect of our cur- 
riculum. Since they actually meet eco- 
nomic needs of their members and the 
people of the school generally, they are 
more than mere educational toys. The 
fact that our little credit union makes 
hundreds of loans yearly, which, 
though very small, involves the ac- 
curate handling of transactions totaling 
as much as a thousand dollars a year, 
suggests that if it is a toy it is an un- 
commonly practical one. 


Operation 

There was a time when children went 
without pens and other essential equip- 
ment for a whole week or more, and oc- 
casionally without lunch, because of 
the limitations of their allowance and 
budget. Such needs are acutely felt. 
Children borrowed from one another 
and from the teachers, often in an un- 
businesslike, irresponsible and vexa- 
tious fashion. Now credit-need emer- 
gencies are dealt with methodically 
through a system of voluntary cooper- 
ation that is favorable to individual 
and group self-respect, independence, 
foresightedness, promptness, and re- 
sponsible trusteeship. 

While acutely conscious of their need 
to borrow from time to time, children 
have been less conscious of some other 
needs which are at least as important. 
For example, they have been less con- 
cerned about opportunities offered 
through the credit union for system- 
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atic saving and investment. When dis- 
cussing investments, few have shown 
much concern for the kind of work that 
it is proposed to do with their money. 
Security and rate of interest have 
ranked far ahead of the question of the 
worthiness of the undertaking in which 
the money was to be used. However, 
discussion and the responsibility for 
decisions bring out all angles of the 
various situations as they develop. It 
was only after Mr. Graham of the Farm 
Credit Administration spoke to mem- 
bers, telling them about this side of 
the credit union that its thrift function 
caught the fancy of any considerable 
number. This and other aspects of 
credit union experience, such as re- 
sponsibility for the exercise of the 
power of credit, is capable of consider- 
able development. 

Children have taken readily to the 
exactions of bookkeeping, keeping the 
cash straight, getting additional mem- 
bers, and holding office. Directors have 
always stood ready to assess themselves 
to make good any losses in the handling 
of money. On the two occasions when 
there was a small discrepancy they did 
so. Last spring when someone got 
through a locked door and burglarized 
their change box just before the daily 
deposit in the school bank, they 
promptly agreed to make it up from 
their own personal allowances, in spite 
of the fact that the sum was all of six 
dollars, a rather staggering amount by 
their scale; but fortunately the thief 
was apprehended and the money was 
restored. 

Skokie School Credit Union is char- 
tered by Skokie School Council under 
a general business corporation act 
passed by it in 1937. Its constitution, 
which has been duly approved by 
school council and principal, reads as 
follows: 


ARTICLE I—NAME, PURPOSE AND 
PLACE OF BUSINESS 


Section 1, The name and place of business 
of this organization is the Skokie School 
Credit Union, Skokie School, Winnetka, II. 

Section 2. Its purpose is to encourage 
saving, to give experience in control of money 
and credits, and to provide loans for mem- 
bers. By observing the regulations of the 
Federal Credit Unions, members will learn in 
a practical way about Credit Unions. 


ARTICLE II—MEMBERSHIP AND 
SAVING 

Section 1. All students and teachers who 
are found by the Board of Directors to have 
a good reputation for meeting their obliga- 
tions are eligible for membership. 

Section 2. Applicants become members 
upon approval of the Board of Directors and 
the purchase of at least one share. Shares 
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are 15c each. Members are expected to put 
part of their savings into additional shares 
from time to time. The Board of Directors 
may fix the maximum number of shares that 
may be held. 


Section 3. A member may withdraw from 
membership with the approval of the Board 
of Directors at any time and receive, within 
four weeks, the amount of his deposit and 
membership fee. Members may also with- 
draw a part of their investment from time to 
time upon application to and approval of 
the Board. 


Section 4. Members shall meet at times 
and places named by the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors at least four times yearly 
for the purpose of hearing and acting upon 
the reports of their Board of Directors, de- 
ciding upon general plans and electing di- 
rectors. Notices must be put on the school 
bulletin at least twenty-four hours before the 
meeting is held. Members shall require their 
Board of Directors to make such rules for 
the conduct of the business as may be needed 
and not in conflict with rules adopted and 
decisions made by the members in member- 
ship meetings. 


ARTICLE III—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall 
consist of ten members elected by the mem- 
bers of the Skokie School Credit Union to 
serve a term of eighteen weeks. When a va- 
cancy occurs before the expiration of a term, 
the Board may fill the vacancy until the next 
membership meeting, when the members will 
elect. 

Rules of the Board shall agree with the 
principles and regulations of the Federal 
Credit Unions so far as school situation per- 
mits. 

The Board must see that the Skokie Credit 
Union obeys the laws of Skokie School Coun- 
cil strictly. 

Section 2. Officers and Their Duties. Of- 
ficers of the Board shall consist of chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary and treasurer, elected 
by the Board from its own membership for 
terms of nine weeks. They shall perform the 
duties that are common in such offices. 

Directors shall take turns in office work, 
receiving applications for membership and for 
loans, making loans and receiving repayments 
of principal and interest, and carryirg on the 
business operations according to the rules of 
the Board and the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Society. 

The Treasurer shall be directly responsible 
for the correct and safe keeping of all money 
and of all financial records, and shall have 
supervisory authority over all officials and 
workers to the extent necessary for meeting 
this responsibility fully. He shall keep the 
Board informed by weekly written reports 
and shall report fully in writing to all mem- 
bership meetings. He will work under the 
close supervision of the Skokie Supervisor of 
Cash and Accounts. 


Section 3. The Board of Directors shall 
meet weekly. 


Section 4. Duties and Powers. The 
Board of Directors shall have power to ap- 
prove or reject applications for membership 
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and, by two-thirds vote, after a fair hearing, 
may withdraw membership from a member 
of the Credit Union. It shall see that the 
business of the Credit Union is carried on 
efficiently to give the greatest service possible. 
The Board of Directors shall see that all 
money and records are kept accurately and 
honestly. With the approval of the member- 
ship the Board may invest funds that are in 
excess of needs of the members. 


The board will make rules necessary for 
running the business properly. It should 
welcome complaints and suggestions from 
members, It shall help members and others 
to learn about credit unions in the school 
and in the state and nation. 


ARTICLE IV—EARNINGS 


Section 1. At the end of each year earn- 
ings which remain after proper reserves have 
been set aside shall be returned to members. 
The membership should decide at an early 
membership meeting how much shall go into 
reserves and how the balance is to be distri- 
buted. 


ARTICLE V—RULES OF ORDER 


The Rules of Order adopted for use by the 
Skokie School Council shall be followed in 
the conduct of both Board and Membership 
meetings. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the So- 
ciety may be amended by two-thirds major- 
ily vote of the members of the Credit Union 
present at a regularly called meeting. How- 
ever, written notices of such changes must be 
given to the Secretary of the School Council 
immediately after they are made. 

Rules of the board of directors pro- 
vide: 

That directors rotate responsibility 
for keeping the office open and conduct- 
ing the business of lending and collect- 
ing money and receiving applications 
for membership. 

That 50 cents shall be the maximum 
loaned to one person without a co- 
signer and 75 cents the maximum with 
a co-signer. Larger loans and invest- 
ments must have the approval of both 
board and membership. Collateral is 
not required. Character and ability 
only are considered. 


That no interest be charged. when 
loans are repaid within two days. 
Thereafter, unless the note specifies 
differently, there is a minimum charge 
of 2 cents, with 2 cents added weekly 
until the loan is paid. All notes must 
be paid or renewed within three weeks 
of their date. 

It may seem surprising that all loans 
have been repaid 100 percent. 
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For some time the Board has had 
under consideration a proposal for a 
small service charge of 5 to 10 cents 
per year for all members. Thus those 
who by repaying within two days es- 
cape interest charges entirely would be 
paying something for the service they 
receive. 

Both the treasurer and the teacher 
who supervises the cash and accounts 
of all school organizations check the 
cash and books daily. This teacher is 
also sponsor of the school bank, the de- 
pository for school organizations and 
activities. It has been suggested that 
further auditing may be secured gratis 
from the regional credit union council 
if it is desired. Naturally the school 
staff is responsible for the proper safe- 
guarding of financial operations as well 
as for all other activities that are car- 
ried on for education. 

Since it is customary for Federal 
credit unions to have a supervisory 
committee of three elected by the mem- 
bership, it is probably desirable that 
the children’s credit union adopt this 
practice also. So far it has refrained 
from doing this in order to keep the 
machinery and operations simple. 

Membership has averaged about 125 
children and a half dozen teachers. The 
average school enrollment has been 
about 435. 

Board meetings are held once a week 
at the time when other boards—busi- 
ness, social and civic—and administra- 
tive committees meet. Membership 
meetings are called from time to time. 
The programs of teacher-sponsors and 
student members call for attendance 
at these meetings the same as if they 
were classes. In fact, they take priority 
over classes. They remind teachers 
that they are helping children to learn 
to function intelligently and responsi- 
bly in democratic community life; 
that they are not teaching subjects in 
isolated compartments. 


Teacher and Pupil Attitudes 


Some facts may be offered to indi- 
cate the prevailing attitude toward the 
credit union. It was conceived and fos- 
tered in the school council, of which 
the principal was sponsor, and in the 
business committee, a sort of miniature 
chamber of commerce, of which Peter 
Gott was sponsor. Mr. Gott, a lawyer’s 
son in his second year of teaching, en- 
thusiastically assumed the responsi- 
bility of sponsorship, trying the idea 
out within his social studies class and 
also egging on and guiding the all- 
school group, who for some months 
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studied and prepared to launch a credit 
union under the aegis of the school 
council. This credit union was a lusty 
infant, publishing a newspaper and 
carrying on its educational efforts vig- 
orously, both within its membership of 
approximately 100 and in the school 
at large. It was a lot of fun, both to 
the youngsters and to Mr. Gott. They 
considered it the real thing and worked 
hard at it. Clark Cell, chairman of 
the social studies department and vice- 
president of a credit union organized 
within the membership of a local coop- 
erative society, helped as technical con- 
sultant. 

When the school regretfully lost Mr. 
Gott to one of the elementary schools, 
Russell Babcock, another social studies 
teacher, interested in cooperative and 
labor movements, took over as {; on- 
sor. He found that the project was 
uniquely productive of growth. 1.is 
sponsorship was interrupted by sab- 
batical leave. Just now back, he is 
eager to resume his association with 
the credit union. He will share spon- 
sorship with Lela Scopes, who has 
helped children to launch and carry on 
a successful insurance company, and, 
as sponsor of the school bank and su- 
pervisor of cash and accounts, has 
been in touch with the credit union. 

In Mr. Babcock’s absence last year, 
the credit union was without a regular 
sponsor, but the principal undertook to 
give it more attention than usual. An 
eighth-grade student who had served as 
treasurer continued to be so interested 
that he attended most of the board 
meetings, worked in the office, and 
helped the new officials learn their jobs. 
Toward spring the credit union created 
the office of acting sponsor and elected 
this student, Bill Kletzien, to the office. 
As he was at this time president of the 
school council, which has general gov- 
ernmental supervision over all such or- 
ganizations, the credit union suffered 
no loss of prestige in having a student 
sponsor while all other organizations 
had teacher sponsors. Bill says the 
credit union has been the best thing in 
his entire school life, and others say 
the same. 

Mr. Graham, who represents the 
Federal Government in the supervision 
of credit unions operating under the 
Farm Credit Act in this region, and 
Mr. Orchard, Federal director, have 
visited the school and talked with some 
of the children and teachers about this 
“credit union,” adapted to the needs of 
junior high-school children. They ex- 
pressed themselves as greatly pleased 
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by its success and hopeful that schools 
elsewhere may find similar thrift so- 
cieties a valuable means of practical 
economic education of the people. 

Perhaps it is well not to have this 
juvenile “credit union” chartered under 
State or Federal law, which would re- 
quire strict conformity at an adult 
level, even if it could qualify for such 
charter. Experience is perhaps a bit 
more complete and immediately real- 
istic as it is. It is part of the school’s 
pattern of self-government, completely 
within the control of the people of the 
school according to their degree of 
readiness. 


Evaluation 


Extension of activities of this sort in 
the schools of the country cannot be 
very rapid because of the dearth of 
teachers who are sufficiently emanci- 
pated from the narrowly scholastic 
tradition. Too few are sufficiently in- 
formed and resourceful to inspire and 
guide such programs. However, it may 
be expected that, as superintendents 
begin to demand young teachers of 
such quality and orientation, and to 
promote them as they deserve, teach- 
ers’ colleges here and there are likely 
to give heed and to revamp their school 
life to fit the John Dewey philosophy 
which they preach. 

Guided operation and study of self- 
governing economic organizations in 
the atmosphere of the public school 
with reference to corresponding eco- 
nomic organizations elsewhere, tends 
toward the kind of understanding and 
character which our interdependent 
corporate culture must have or col- 
lapse. On the personal side, the in- 
creased opportunities for social status 
and a deepened sense of being needed 
and secure make for the mental health 
and happiness of the children right here 
and now. Incidentally curriculum in- 
tegration is furthered. But most val- 
uable because of the acute concern of 
the American people in this field, is 
the fact that children get a foretaste 
of economic organization harmonized 
with political and social democracy. 
Intelligently used such little working 
models as our credit union and other 
democratic corporate enterprises may 
actually enable us to move a bit faster 
toward true abundance. 

Certaintly, after more than twenty- 
five years of experimenting with “cor- 
porations” in junior and senior high 
schools, I am convinced that they will 
eventually become standard equipment 
in the schools of democracy. 
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Central Division Business 
and Membership Meetings 


® LEGISLATION was the principal 

preoccupation of the seventy-two 
delegates who attended the representa- 
tive assembly of the Central Division 
on March 8, 1941. The meeting was 
held in the Central School, Normal, 
with President A. F. Speltz presiding. 
Mr. G. Arthur Browne, community 
high school, Lincoln, reported on legis- 
lative progress in the absence of Mr. 


Executive Com™irtree.—C. H. Wright, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, ’42; Mrs. 

argaret Davidson, 613 Empire Street, 
Bloomington, ’43; C. A. McGinnis, principal, 
township high school, Pontiac, '44. 

State Commurtees.—Finance, Monroe 
Melton, superintendent of schools, Normal, 
44; Legislation, E. H. Lukenbill, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Lincoln, ’42; Public 
Relations, C. A. DeYoung, I1.S.N.U., Nor- 
mal, *43. 


At a meeting of the Division’s execu- 
tive committee following the delegate 
meeting, it was decided to instruct the 
finance committe to draw up a budget 
for approval by the delegate body. 


Program Meeting 


The annual meeting of the member- 
ship of the Division followed on March 
10, 1941. Almost 2,000 teachers and 
others interested in education were 
seated in McCormick Gymnasium on 
the IL.S.N.U. campus. Speakers were 
Dr. James Shelby Thomas, authority 
on Latin American countries, and Dr. 
William McGovern, professor of po- 
litical science, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston. 

Eighteen sectional meetings attract- 
ed special interest groups. 





W. C. Handlin, of Lincoln, chairman of 
the state Committee on Legislation. 


Amendments Ratified 


Amendments to the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation were approved by the dele- 
gates. These were the amendments 
proposed at the December, 1940 meet- 
ing of the I.E.A., now before the 
Divisions for ratification. These pro- 
posed amendments include provisions 
that territory petitioning for organiza- 
tion as a Division shall have not less 
than 1500 members; that elective offi- 
cers and members of the executive com- 
mittee shall assume office July 1 follow- 
ing the annual meeting at which they 
are elected; that members of the state 
governing committees shall be certifi- 
cated and employed in educational 
work in the respective Divisions in 





which they are enrolled, and that mem- 
bers from Divisions having delegate as- | 
semblies and Divisions having their an- | 
nual meetings in the spring shall take | 
office July 1 next following their elec- | 
tion. (Members from other divisions | 
shall take office immediately after their 
election.) Other proposals are to the 
effect that members of state governing | 
committees shall serve as chairmen of | 
corresponding committees in their re- 
spective Divisions; that the number of 
delegates allowed each Division shall 
be based upon members enrolled on or 
before June 30 of each year, and that 
the Auditing Committee shall consist of 
the first vice-president as chairman and 
the second and third vice-presidents as 
members. 

No resolutions were offered for ac- 
tion by the delegates. 


Officers 


Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Ernest Dickey, prin- 
cipal, township high school, Waldon; vice- 
president, Erma Imboden, I.S.N.U., Normal; 
secretary-treasurer, Harry F. Admire, LS. 





N.U., Normal. 
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“GO GREYHOUND 


TO CONVENTION: 
Whenever you travel—in connecti . with 
your work, or to get away from it for a few 
days—you'll be doing yourself and your 
pocketbook a good turn by going Greyhound. 


OVER WEEK-ENDS 
First of all, you'll be saving a lot of money 
—Greyhound fares are only one-third the 


GREYH 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE “AMAZING N 


cost of driving a car—and there's no driving 
strain, worry or bother. 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


It’s a grand time right now to see the country- 
side in its most colorful dress—and it’s not 
too early to start planning your Thanksgiving 
trip, a pleasant week-end, a convention trip, 
or even your Christmas vacation! 


OUND 





AMERICA” BOOKLET. Let us mail you o 
fascinating booklet picturing and describing 
140 omozing things and places in the U.S.A, 


Simply mail this coupon te Greyhound 1 -avel i 
City. 


Address 





ST-10-IL 





Bureau, 12th and Wabash, Chicago, Iilinois. 


LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA 
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Letters {9 an Uld Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


opments in the IEA 





Dens DAVE: 

We are in the midst of completing 
plans for our Ejighty-eighth Annual 
Meeting, which is to be held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 
29, 30, and 31. 

This will be the first time in many 
years that the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation has convened in annual meeting 
outside of Springfield. Although the 
change will necessitate different plans 
on the part of many delegates, it is be- 
ing well received. The Chicago meet- 
ing promises to be one of the best we 
have had, not only because of the pro- 
gram to be presented, but because of 
many fine features which make Chicago 
an attractive convention city. 

The Morrison Hotel has made rea- 
sonable room and other rates available 
to us. All of our activities—including 
the meetings, the reception and dance, 
and the annual banquet—will be held 
in this hotel. If you have not yet made 
your room reservations, I suggest that 
you do so at once. The rates extend 
from $2.50 to $5.00 per day per single 
room, $4.00 to $7.00 per day for dou- 
ble rooms, and $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
for twin-bedded rooms. Large rooms 
to accommodate four or more persons 
are available at the rate of $1.50 per 
person per day. 

Please suggest to your teachers and 
others that it would be well for them to 
make their room groupings soon and 
make application at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 

“First come—first served” is the or- 
der of the day, and although there will 
be a sufficient number of rooms for all, 
those registering first are entitled to the 
best accommodations. 

The Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting 
will be significant because in reality it 
marks the centennial of an organized 
effort in behalf of the schools and 
teachers of Illinois. 

You will recall that last spring I 
called your attention to the fact that 
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the father of The Prairie Farmer, Mr. 
John Stephen Wright, was also the or- 
ganizer of one of the first educational 
associations in Illinois—the [Illinois 
State Education Society—a forebear 
of the Illinois Education Association. 
This society was organized on January 
12, 1841; hence, it is quite in order for 
our association to honor this centennial 
of educational organization effort at 
Chicago this year. 

There are two questions that Illinois 
teachers might raise at the present time. 
The first is, “What would be the status 
of teaching in Illinois today were it not 
for the good work of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association throughout the years?” 
The second question the Illinois teacher 
might very well raise at the present 
time is this, “What may be the fate of 
teaching and the schools in Illinois if 
for some reason or other’ the state-wide 
professional organization known as 
the I.E.A. fails to receive state-wide 
professional support?” Furthermore, 
what would happen to the program of 
State aid, the program of higher certifi- 
cation requirements, the program of 
teacher tenure and teacher retirement 
and a great host of objectives, many of 
which have been attained, many of 
which are still sought? 

If it were not for the I.E.A., what 
state-wide professional organization in 
education would maintain a continuing 
effort in educational research, public re- 
lations, and professional relations? 
What organization could better repre- 
sent all the teachers, regardless of 
teaching position, salary, or local affili- 
ation? 

Throughout the years the I.E.A. has 
proved its worth time and time again. 
Its course has been consistent and de- 
termined; stable, not flashy; and above 
all it has been dependable. The degree 
to which the teachers of Illinois (in- 
cluding Chicago) subscribe to the IIli- 
nois Education Association determines 
in great measure the fate of the profes- 
sion and the schools in Illinois. “A 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” “United we stand, divided we 
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fall.” Both are applicable to the teach- 
ing profession in Illinois. 

I sincerely hope and believe that our 
Chicago convention will go down in 
educational history as a most important 
and significant meeting in the history 
of our association. Plan to be there, 
Dave, and urge others of our profes- 
sion to attend. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRV. 


Digest of Board Meeting 


TimME AND Pace: September 12, 
1941, 8 P.m., state headquarters. 

PRESENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, and Russell 
Malan; Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson; and Editor Eloise Bingham 
and Research Director Lester R. 
Grimm (part-time). 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of ° 
previous meeting. 

2. Inspected improvements in head- 
quarters building. 

3. Heard reports from departmental 
heads. 

4. Discussed committee meeting 
dates and committee appointments. 

5. Heard details of program for An- 
nual Meeting to be held in Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, December 29, 30, and 
31. 

6. Directed President and Secretary 
to purchase $40,000 worth of fire in- 
surance. 

7. Directed Secretary to submit a 
list of nominees for committee appoint- 
ments to N. E. A. committees. 

8. Accepted a budget for period of 
July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, for sub- 
mission to Finance Committee and the 
Representative Assembly. 

9. Requested Secretary to secure 
nominations for representatives of the 
1.E.A. at meetings of the Illinois Wom- 
en’s Conference on Legislation. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:30 a.m., Septem- 
ber 13, 1941.—Invinc F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary. 
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LEA. Board Practices 
[ts Preachments 


@ IN keeping with the legislative ana 

professional program of the as- 
sociation, the I.E.A. Board of Di- 
rectors recently adopted a program 
providing tenure in office and a salary 
schedule for the headquarters staff of 
the association. 


Salary Schedule and Tenure 

Dr. E. H. Stullken, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, throughout a 
period of several months conducted a 
survey among his committee members, 


present association officers, and others, | 


and from the returns prepared a salary 
schedule affecting each staff position. 
The schedule designates minimum and 
maximum salaries, annual increments 
toward the maximum, and the number 
of years during which increments are 
to be made. No differences on account 
of sex or marital status are made in 
the schedule. 

In respect to tenure in office, the 
Board provided that there be a proba- 
tionary period of two years, (past serv- 
ices being recognized) after which a 
continuing contract will be in effect, 
terminable only because of immorality, 
incompetency, dishonesty, neglect of 
duty, lack of co-operation, physical 
or mental incompetency, mutual agree- 
ment, or the elimination of an office due 
to financial stress of the association. 

When a contract is to be terminated 
for reasons other than mutual agree- 
ment, or the elimination of the office 
due to financial circumstances of the 
association, the person about to be dis- 
missed shall receive a written notice 
stating the reasons for the termination 
of the contract and shall be entitled, 
upon request, to a hearing, with coun- 
self, if desired, before the Board of 
Directors. The charges for dismissal 
are to be presented originally by the 
Executive Secretary or any member or 
members of the Board of Directors. 
The Secretary is to have a lawyer pre- 
pare a contract form subscribing to 
the principles outlined. 


Other Personnel Policies 


By further action, the Board author- 
ized sick leave privileges of two weeks 
per year, non-accumulative, with addi- 
tional sick leave granted at the discre- 
tion of the Board. 

The Board furthermore directed that 
employees liability and compensation 
insurance be secured. 
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New Membership Manual 


Within the next few weeks it is 
planned that every member of the 
I.E.A. will have a copy of a member- 
ship manual, now in preparation. This 
manual will, it is hoped, give body, 
form, and spirit to what frequently, 
especially in the mind of the neophyte, 
has been a trio of vowels interspersed 
with periods —I.E.A. 

The text includes a brief presenta- 
tion of the history of the association, 
a description of its organization, a 
any of its achievements and pro- 


gram, together with its Constitution 
and By-Laws and other information. 
Also to be incorporated in the manual 
are the Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association and some facts 
concerning our national organization. 





Cubberley and Newlon 


Within two weeks of each other the careers 
of two men who have made noteworthy con- 
tributions to American education were closed 
by death. Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, 
teacher, writer, and editor, died on September 
14. On August 31, Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, died 
in bis summer home in vuaneyevanin, 





NEED A LOAN? 


IF YOU need money for an emergency, 

let Household Finance help you. You 
may borrow up to $300 on just your promise 
to repay. We do not question friends 
or school authorities about your credit. 
And it is never necessary to ask friends 
or relatives to act as endorsers. You get 


$9.77 a month repays a $100 loan in 12 months 


your loan in a simple, private transaction. 
Choose your own payments 


You may repay your loan in convenient 
monthly installments as you see in the table 
below. Note, for instance, that 12 monthly 
installments of $9.77 each will repay a $100 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


loan in full. Or, if you wish 
smaller payments, as little as 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENTS HERE 


$6.99 a month will repay a 
$100 loan in 18 months. 





12 15 


payments 


6 
payments 


pa. Om Please apply for your loan 


at the nearest Household Fi- 





$ 25 $ 
50 
75 


Oo > 


$ 6.07 


100 
125 
150 


8.10 
10.12 
12.14 


200 
250 
300 


16.14 
20.09 
24.02 


RSS SNe BEX 


ZHS NNo 














nance office. Or send the cou- 
pon for full information about 
getting your loan by mail. 
Schools use Household 
booklets 
To help homemakers be wiser 
buyers and better managers 


Household publishes some 30 
practical booklets on money 


$ 5.24 


6.99 
8.73 
10.48 


13.92 
17.32 
20.69 








Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 


month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
HA.. ILL. 


than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law 


management and buymanship. 
Many schools and colleges use 
these helpful publications in 
their home economics classes. 
Ask or write for sample copies. 








PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





CHAMPAIGN—4thFL, 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 5114 
Decatur—4th FL, 
an ne 


Ph. Franklin 1082 
ALTON—7th Floor, 

First Nat. Bank 

Bidg., Phone: 3-8871 


AurRora—Suite 507, East St. one oat 


, 338 Mi 
Ave., Ph. East 6 6738 


FREEPORT—3rd FI1., 
State Bank Bidg. 


Bldg., : Main 137 


4 . 
ESTABLISHED 18678 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


<i Scar Bl 
nk of Gal - 
Phone: 6226 Main 


JoLietT—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Phone 6184 


MoLiNE—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Phone: Moline 1464 


Peorta—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Rockrorp—6th FL, 
Talcott Bidg., 
Phone: Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD— Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


WAUKEGAN—2ndF1., 
210 Washingt 





Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest o fice. All negotiati 





FREE sooxcer ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If immediate 
loan is wanted, state 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(See addresses above— mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free of your brochure: * gy Gta Tee 
Loan on Household’ my I understand this 
request places me 


pecial Payment Plan.” 
under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 





Program of Legislation 


Adopted by the Committee on Legislation of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, September 20, 1941, to Be Submitted to the Representative 
Assembly of the Association at Its Annual Meeting, December, 1941 


General Legislation 
We recommend the following: 


1. Organization of school districts 
into larger units of administration, 
support, and attendance, such organi- 
zation to be achieved by and with the 
consent and understanding of the peo- 
ple affected. 

2. A law requiring a minimum wage 
of $100 per month for the teachers of 
Illinois. 

3. Legislation providing a minimum 
school year of nine months. 

4. Amendatory legislation essential 
to the protection of adequate and 
secure retirement, tenure in position, 
and continuing contracts. 

5. Legislation providing more ade- 
quate sources of revenue, including a 
graduated income tax and fair assess- 
ment of both tangible and intangible 
property. 

6. Legislation to provide a reason- 
able uniformity in the constitution and 
election of boards of education, and a 
clarification of election procedure for 
boards of directors and non-high school 
boards. 

7. Legislation providing for the re- 
turn of all teachers to their former 
teaching positions at the conclusion of 
their military service in the present 
emergency. 

8. Legislation establishing a fiscally 
independent and responsible Normal 
School Board, consisting of members 
who hold no other elective nor ap- 
pointive public office. 

9. Legislation authorizing any school 
district to levy a special tax, based 
upon referendum, for the purpose of 
furnishing textbooks without cost to 
the pupils of the district. 

10. Legislation providing for state- 
financed child study bureaus in the 
state institutions of higher learning. 

We oppose the following: 

1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the 
total tax rates levied against property, 
unless and until other adequate and 
dependable sources of revenue are pro- 
vided. 


Finance 

We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 

1. To increase the State Distribu- 
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tive Fund until it shall equal at least 
25 percent of the costs of the common 
schools of the State—this sum to be 
distributed upon the basis of flat grants 
and equalization. 

2. To continue adequate financing 
of State assistance in pupil transporta- 
tion, pay delinquencies on previous 
claims, and to provide for the extension 
of opportunities of district participa- 
tion in such transportation assistance. 

3. To re-appropriate the delinquent 
State property taxes due the schools 
for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933, and 
to re-appropriate funds to pay arrear- 
ages in special aid for physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, and socially 
maladjusted children. 

4. To provide that unit systems be 
allowed a tax levy limit (without refer- 
endum) of $1.75 for educational pur- 
poses or State equalization based upon 
the maximum educational rate limit 
now allowed without referendum. 

5. To provide for adequate State 
support for the education of children 
who are physically handicapped (in- 
cluding the crippled, blind, those of 
defective sight, the deaf, near-deaf, and 
cardiacs), the mentally retarded, and 
the socially maladjusted (delinquent, 
truant and incorrigible). 

6. To provide adequate support for 
the State university, the State teachers 
colleges, and the Office of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

7. To provide for elimination of 
board of director districts from the 
municipal budget law. 


Advancement of Program 

We hereby instruct the Legislative 
Committee and the members of the 
staff to advance this program in its 
various parts and as a whole as ex- 
peditiously as is possible. 

We hereby designate our Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, our 
official representative and authorize 
him and his staff to represent us in all 
matters of legislation, but working, of 
course, under the general direction of 
this committee or its executive com- 
mittee; and we instruct them not only 
to prepare or have prepared the neces- 
sary bills to cover this program of 
legislation, but also after the introduc- 
tion of such measures to support and 


defend them. We urge the entire IIli- 
nois Education Association and all of 
its individual members to give their 
full and active support in translating 
this program into law. 

We furthermore recommend the 
wholehearted co-operation on the part 
of this association with other friends 
and groups sincerely dedicated to the 
advancement of educational oppor- 
tunities in Illinois. 





A Program in the Making 
(Continued from page 37) 


The question may arise: How are 
these objectives determined. The first 
step, of course, is research—an effort 
which precedes by many months the 
actual formulation of a program. But 
discovery of facts and trends is not 
enough. There must be added the give 
and take of many minds from the vari- 
ous levels of teaching and administra- 
tion and different geographic areas. It 
is this joining of research and the ex- 
perience of many individuals from as 
many sections of the State that results 
in a program that is sound and prac- 
ticable and able to win support from 
our membership and that of other or- 
ganizations interested in the good of 
the schools. 

Other recommendations that stand 
very much as previously stated are 
those pertaining to the minimum wage 
and minimum school term, both of 
which failed of enactment. 

The recommended $1.75 educational 
tax rate without referendum for the 
unit district, twice defeated, stands, 
but the alternative of State equaliza- 
tion on the basis of a $1.00 rate (now 
$1.50) is added, since the equalization 
principle seems much more popular 
with legislators, and with some groups 
that are very sensitive to tax increases, 
particularly increases without local 
referendum. 

While the Sixty-second General As- 
sembly raised the State Distributive 
Fund approximately two million dol- 
lars for the present biennium, the pre- 
viously stated goal—25 percent of com- 
mon school costs—stands. 

The reader may be surprised to find 
retirement, tenure and continuing con- 
tract again appearing in the program, 
after the really great advances made 
in these fields at the last two sessions 
of the Legislature. However, this is 
merely a reminder of the continuing 
interest of the association in the ad- 
ministration of these laws, since it 
frequently follows that several months 
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of administration will reveal the need 
for amendments that will make pos- 
sible more effective and beneficial ad- 
ministration. 

The significance of the recommenda- 
tion regarding State assistance in pupil 
transportation is fully explained in the 
study unit, “Pupil Transportation and 
School Reorganization,” by Mr. E. 
E. Simmonds, beginning on page 38. 
While this type of assistance, first pro- 
vided for in 1939 was supported by an 
increased appropriation in 1941, cer- 
tain legal obstacles, particularly related 
to the non-high school district, still 


stand in the way of the most efficient 


development of the program. 

H. B. 724, which would have pro- 
vided for improved administration of 
State assistance in paying excess costs 
of educating certain types of handi- 
capped children and have. included 
cardiacs among the physically handi- 


capped, was vetoed. Moreover, S. B. | 


367, enlarging the functions of the 


Commission on Physically Handi- | 


capped Children to include considera- 
tion of the problems of educating the 
mentally handicapped was enacted, so 
that restating of this goal to take ac- 
count of present developments was in 
order. 


One recommendation takes account 


of a personnel problem growing out 
of the present emergency: the problem 
of the individual called from his teach- 
ing position for military service. The 
committee would recommend legisla- 
tion providing for the return of such 
individuals to their positions upon con- 
clusion of their military service during 
the present emergency. 


This by no means covers the recom- | 
mendations included in the commit- | 
tee’s formal report (see page 54). | 
Whether or not the reader is to be a | 


delegate to the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago in December, this report merits 
his careful reading. Better still, it 


might be the basis of discussion in | 


teacher study groups. The report, of 


course, is subject to approval by the | 


Delegate Assembly of the association, 
and thereafter to widespread discus- 
sion and interpretation. This is the 
time to lay a sound basis of understand- 
ing for the legislative program of 1943. 
Study and discussion now within our 
membership will result in many more 
persons’ becoming sufficiently well in- 
formed to aid in the task of interpre- 
tation of school problems and suggested 
solutions at a time when we are called 
upon to “Defend Democracy Through 
Education.” —E.P.B. 





High School Conference 


Four general sessions are planned for 
the Illinois High School Conference 
November 6, 7 and 8 at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. The first of these 
will convene on Thursday at 2:00 p.m. 
The program will be concerned with 
the physical well-being of youth. 

At the second general meeting, 
Thursday evening, Dr. Alexander Stod- 
dard, Philadelphia, chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission, and 
Professor Goodwin Watson, of Colum- 
bia University, will be the speakers. 





The Friday evening general session is 
given over to a program presented by 
the all-state chorus and the all-state 
orchestra. 

Addresses and discussions Saturday 
morning will center about the topic: 
Re-adaptation, Administration, Super- 
vision, and Evaluation of the Educa- 
tional Program in the Light of Condi- 
tions Introduced by a Changing Social 
Scene. 

Sectional conferences will be held 
during Friday, November 7. The Iili- 
nois-Iowa football game is scheduled 
for Saturday afternoon. 





or a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 


There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


tension and helps youconcentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women, and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you re around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 





As An Aid To Good Teeth— Chewing Gum helps keep 
your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise. 





National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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To the Teachers—as or wes 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® THE following is a list of recent 

publications of the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction which 
will be helpful to teachers. (The Octo- 
ber, 1940, issue of the ILtrnors Epuca- 
TION contained a list of publications up 
to. that date.) Most of these circulars 
can be obtained through your local 
county superintendent. 

Curriculum ButietiIn Numser Fovr. 
Lancuace Arts AREA OF THE RurAL SCHOOL 
Curricutum Gume. Circular No. 331. Con- 
tains valuable suggestions for teaching read- 
ing, language, writing, and spelling. 

1941 SUPPLEMENT TO THE ScHoor Law OF 
Ixtrnots. Circular No. 332. Contains school 


laws enacted by the Sixty-second Assembly. 
(Previous laws in Circular No. 308) 


Better ELEMENTARY ScHoors—A GuIDE 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots In Ittrnors. Circular No. 333. Con- 
tains explanations and helpful discussions of 
all the items in the Elementary School Rating 
Scale. Profusely illustrated. 


Irxtrno1s Dictionary Stupy Procram. Cir- 
cular No. 336. An educational program for 
instruction in the use of the dictionary. In- 
cludes numerous exercises and tests in the use 
of the dictionary and also vocabulary tests of 
the multiple choice type. 


State Contests 


The State Dictionary Contest will be 
held in the Senate Chamber in the 
Capitol at Springfield on Saturday, De- 
cember 13, 1941, beginning promptly 
at 9 am. The State School Spelling 
Contest will be held in the House 
Chamber in the Capitol at Springfield 
on Saturday, December 13, 1941, be- 
ginning promptly at 9 a.m. Secure 
needed circulars and information from 
your county superintendent of schools. 


Certification Law 


The complete text of the new 
Teacher Certification Law appears in 
the October, 1941, Educational Press 
Bulletin, a copy of which may be ob- 
tained from your county superintend- 
ent. Please note the following points: 
(1) The new law is not effective until 
July 1, 1943. (2) The law is not retro- 
active. Teachers now holding certifi- 
cates or receiving certificates under the 
old law prior to July 1, 1943, may have 
them renewed under the provision of 
the old law. (3) Prospective teachers 
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entering college this year can complete 
two years of work and secure a limited 
elementary certificate without exami- 
nation under the provisions of the old 
law, providing that the work is com- 
pleted and application made before 
July 1, 1943. 


Certification vs. Recognition 


Teachers are certificated and schools 
are recognized. A teacher (either high- 
school or elementary) may meet the 
requirements for a certificate but not 
for teaching in a recognized school. The 
requirements for certification are spe- 
cifically stated in the School Law. The 
law authorizes the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to set up standards 
and criteria for recognition. For ex- 
ample, a teacher may hold a high- 
school certificate which legally entitles 
her to be employed and to receive pay- 
ment for teaching in a high school, but 
the recognition gf the school in which 
she teaches will be jeopardized if she 
teaches subjects in which she does not 
have the minimum preparation. In like 
manner, a teacher may hold an elemen- 
tary certificate which entitles her to be 
employed and to receive payment for 
teaching in an elementary school, but 
the school will not be recognized if she 
does not meet the requirements set up 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for teaching in a recognized 
elementary school. 


Teacher Tenure 


Teachers are urged to read carefully 
the article on “The New Tenure Law” 
which appeared on page 7 of the Sep- 
tember, 1941, issue of Intrnors Epv- 
CATION, and the one which appears on 
page 7 of the October number of the 
Educational Press Bulletin, and to 
keep them on file for further reference. 
Please note that one part of the law 
(Section 127a) applies only to teachers 
employed by a board of directors while 
Section 12734 applies only to teachers 
employed by a board of education. 
Later in the school year interpreta- 
tions of the rights, duties and obliga- 
tions of teachers and school boards as 
prescribed in this law will be discussed 
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in detail. : 

Note that “no teacher now has ten- 
ure status under the law.” Also note 
that in case of teachers employed by a 
board of education “those with proba- 
tionary periods ending with the current 
school year will attain tenure status if 
not notified of dismissal, with reasons, 
at least sixty days before the close of 
school next spring.” In the case of a 
teacher employed by a board of direc- 
tors, the law provides that “it shall be 
the duty of the board of school direc- 
tors on or before April 25 of each 
year, in which any regular employment 
contract expires, to notify in writing 
said employee concerning his re-em- 
ployment or lack thereof. In case said 
board shall fail to give notice to said 
employee in writing of failure to re-em- 
ploy, then said employee shall thereby 
be deemed re-elected on the same terms 
as for the then closing year or period 
of service.” 


Rural School Libraries 

A Manual of Suggested Procedure 
for the Organization of a Small Rural 
School Library compiled by Agnes 
Long, Field Visitor for School Libra- 
ries, Illinois State Library and pub- 
lished jointly by the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the 
Illinois State Library, is available to 
teachers. Write to the Illinois State 
Library. 


Federal Aid to Rantoul 

Rantoul, Illinois, is to receive a Fed- 
eral grant of $123,793 out of $8,791,- 
292 approved up to September 2 for 
school building projects under the Lan- 
ham (Community Facilities) Act. The 
Act, approved July 1, appropriates 
$150,000,000 for hospitals, sanitary fa- 
cilities, recreation centers, and schools 
in defense areas. School boards in such 
areas have submitted 600 applications. 

The March of Education, news letter 
of the U. S. Office of Education, de- 
scribes the efforts of that office to certi- 
fy claims of districts most urgently in 
need as rapidly as possible in view of 
the time required for necessary investi- 
gation and reports regarding actual 
school needs in these districts. Urging 
all school administrators to employ all 
feasible emergency measures to accom- 
modate more students, the statement of 
the U. S. Office of Education continues: 

Though construction is delayed, Federal 
Works Agency may release funds to local 
school boards to equip utility classrooms, 
pay salaries of additional teachers to make 
possible two shifts, and rent or buy busses 


to transport students to adjoining towns 
whose schools have room for them. 
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pervisory or administrative capacity— 
are invited to attend the regional con- 
ferences and the convention. 
PROGRAM 
Friday, November 28, 1941 


[llinois Association of Deans of Women 


Holds Annual Conference at Bloomington 


* By EMMA FLEER MULLER. President 
Director of Personnel, Chicago Teachers College 


@ THE responsibilities of counselors 

and advisers, be it in the home, 
school, or business, are great at all 
times, but are probably greatest in re- 
lation to youth and, at present, in 
youth’s relation to a confused world. 
Straight thinking and emotional bal- 
ance are required on the part of the 
counselor and adviser if he is to be of 
service to the individual who is being 
counseled or advised. 

It has long been recognized that the 
classroom teacher has the greatest op- 
portunity to be of assistance to the stu- 
dent as an indivdual. Such assistance 
is related to all phases of a student’s de- 
velopment and growth and consequent- 
ly requires, among other qualities, sym- 
pathetic understanding, interest, emo- 
tional balance and wisdom. 

When one considers the extent of 
these qualities, it is not surprising that 
those who counsel in the schools have 
found it profitable to meet in informal 
as well as in organized groups. 

One of these groups, the Illinois As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, will meet 
for its twenty-second annual conference 
at Bloomington-Normal, Illinois, on 
Friday, November 28 and Saturday, 
November 29, 1941. Headquarters will 
be at the Illinois Hotel. 


Guest Speaker 


The program, outlined below, pro- 
vides for both the informal expression 
of those in charge of the classroom or 
advisory groups, and the formalized 
presentation by the specialist. ll 
age groups are to be considered. 

Dr. Margaret Gerard, guest speaker, 
at present is a member of the Institute 
of Psycho-Analysis; clinical physician 
in the department of neuro-psychiatry, 
Michael Reese Hospital; psychiatric 
consultant, Chicago Orphan Asylum; 
and psychiatric consultant, [Illinois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society. Pre- 
viously she has been a member of the 
staff of the department of psychiatry, 
Billings Hospital, University of Chi- 
cago. She has had a wealth of experi- 
ence both here and abroad, where she 
studied with Dr. Anna Freud in Vienna. 
Dr. Gerard is known for presenting an 
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otherwise technical subject in an inter- 
esting, human manner. 

Mrs. McCarn, counselor to women at 
Northwestern University, is known to 
her fellow members in the association 
for her keenness of perception and ana- 
lytical ability in relation to problem 
solving. The discussion to be led by 
Mrs. McCarn will provide opportunity 
for further study of the topics present- 
ed by Dr. Gerard. 


Regional Meetings 

Regional meetings will be held at 
the five state teachers colleges during 
the autumn. Announcement of these 
meetings will be made by the respective 
colleges. 

All who are interested in the advisory 
function—whether it be as a teacher, 
counselor, adviser, or dean, or in a su- 


12:00 m. 


3:00 P.M. 


3:00— 5:00 P.M. 


5:00— 6:30 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 


Luncheon and meeting of 
Executive Committee 
Meeting of Finance Com- 
mittee 
Informal Discussion 
Groups and Tea 
Registration 
Dinner. Guest Speaker: 
Dr. Margaret Gerard, 
Chicago 

Topic: Emotional Prob- 
lems and Needs of Stu- 
dents 


Saturday, November 29, 1941 


8:30 AM. 
9:00 aM. 


10:30 AM. 
12:30 P.M. 





Registration 
Speaker: Dr. 
Gerard, Chicago 
Topic: Emotional Prob- 
lems and Needs of Deans 
and Advisers 
Business Meeting 
Luncheon followed by 
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under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Remember, too, that T.C.U. 
can never assess its members. You know right from the start 
just what your protection is going to cost you. For less 
than a nickel a day you can be under the T.C.U.Umbrella. 

Send the coupon today. Learn what other Teachers 
have to say about the fair and generous treatment they 
receive from T.C.U. Why not get all the facts — without 
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To the T.C.U. 312 T.C.U. Building, 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 











N.E.A. Department Conference 

The Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the N.E.A. held its 
Mid-West Regional Cunference on Friday, 
October 10, 1941, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. General sessions and 
conference study groups assembled in the 
Graduate Education Building, while the 
dinner session Friday evening was heid at 
Judson Court. Conference theme was “Con- 
tributions of the School Curriculum in the 
Areas of Human Living.” Marion Jordan, 
director of instruction, Cicero, served as gen- 
eral chairman. Presiding at the general ses- 
sions were Professor William C. Reavis as 
chairman of the first general session, and Mr. 
Vernon L. Beggs as toastmaster at the dinner 
session. 

Summaries of discussions and conclusions 
reached during the study conferences were 
reported at the final dinner conference by the 
respective chairmen as follows: 

Social studies, E. C. O. Beatty, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; 
music, Lulu Kilpatrick, Belmont, Wisconsin; 
literature-reading-language arts, John De- 
Boer, Chicago Teachers College; mathe- 
matics, Maurice L. Hartung, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of mathematics, 
University of Chicago; art, Jessie Todd, 
school of education, University of Chicago; 
science, Wilbur Beauchamp, school of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; health and 
physical education, G. Robert Koopman, 
assistant superintendent, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education, Paul 
Roise, director of vocational education, J. 
Sterling Morton High School and Junior 
College, Cicero. 


Enrollment at S. I. N. U. 


Enrollment figures at Southern Illinois 
Normal University passed 1700 for the fall 
term. Even though this figure represents a 
decrease of approximately 400 students, the 
enrollment is still greater by three hundred 
students than the figures for the fall term 
four years ago. 

College officials in estimating the number 
of students who would enroll this fall, ex- 
pected a decrease because of the number of 
students who have been inducted into the 
army, have taken government jobs, or who 
have secured jobs as a result of the great 
improvement in the employment situation. 


Administrators to Meet 


Centering around schools and national de- 
fense will be the Ninth Annual Administra- 
tive Round-Up on the Illinois State Normal 
University campus Saturday, December 6. 

The program is to open with a keynote 
address and include sectional meetings as 
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well as a luncheon at which an educator of 
national importance will speak. Arrange- 
ments chairman is Dr. R. U. Gooding. 


Home Management House 

Approval was given during the summer by 
the State Teachers College Board and Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green for the construction 
and equipment of a $35,000 Home Manage- 
ment House at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. Plans are being made so that 
the contract for construction can be let this 
fall, with completion by June 1, 1942. 


East St. Louis Teachers Association 


The annual fall meeting of the East St. 
Louis Teachers Association was held on 
October 2, 1941 in the senior high-school 
auditorium. Officers for the 1941-’42 year 
are the following: 

President, John Stuernagel, Senior High 
School; vice-president, Clarice Ames, Wash- 
ington School; secretary, Nellie Leigh Nutter, 
Longfellow School; treasurer, H. J. Egg- 
mann, Jr., Senior High School. 

The following committees will function, 
with chairmen as indicated: 

Legislative——H. J. Eggmann, Jr., chair- 
man; Geneva Moeser, John E. Miller, Cora 
Thomas, Beatrice Dial, Shirley Snyder, Aria 
Burris, Floyd S. Stephenson. 

Program.—Lenore Huber, chairman; Eliza- 
beth Eros, Ruth Lienesch, Clarice Ames. 

Visiting —Ora Coggins, chairman; John 
De Shields, Dorothy Bartlett, Frank Ficke. 

Credit Union—Elsa Schuetze, chairman; 
Walter Whitlock, L. J. Musselman, Carrie 
Magee. 

Board of Education—Mayme Costello, 
chairman; M. E. Bruce, Ida Hoffmann, Car- 
men Trimmer. 


Publications Day Scheduled 


High-school newspaper and yearbook 
staffs will assemble at Illinois State Normal 
University Saturday, November 1, for a day 
devoted to discussions of school publications. 
1.S.N.U. faculty members and students spe- 
cializing in publications work as well as 
high-school students and newspaper staff 
members will appear on the program being 
arranged by Dr. E. R. Johnson. Included 
in the day’s activities will be inspection of a 
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publications exhibit, a tour of the Blooming- 
ton Pantagraph, luncheon, at the Blooming- 
ton Y.W.C.A., and attendance at the I.S.N.U.- 
Macomb football game. 


Field Studies Tour 


Pleased with the success of their first sum- 
mer field studies tour on which twenty-eight 
students traveled 4800 miles through eastern 
United States, Dr. Norman Carls, head of the 
geography department, and Dr. Charles H. 
Coleman, head of the social science depart- 
ment at Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, already have made tentative plans for a 
tour during the summer of 1942 which will 
cover western United States. It is expected 
that the following courses will be offered for 
the 1942 tour: field studies in the history of 
the West, in geography and geology of the 
West, and in biological science. 


Homecoming at W. L S. T. C. 


Homecoming will be celebrated at Western 
Illinois State Teachers College Friday and 
Saturday, October 24 and 25. Members of 
the alumni association will be in charge of 
the opening assembly Friday morning. The 
McDowell Glee Club banquet, a play, and 
a pep meeting are other features of Friday’s 
program. Saturday high lights include a 
hockey game, a parade through the streets 
of Macomb, the annual high-school band 
festival, a football game with E.1.S.T.C., and 
the home-coming dance. Various campus 
organizations will have breakfast and lunch- 
eon get-togethers. A number of the faculty 
will be at home to the alumni on Saturday 
afternoon. 


Librarian at S.LN.U. 
Granted M.A. Degree 

Miss Ruby Kerley of the library staff at 
Southern Illinois Normal University was 
granted her M.A. degree in library science 
from the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor this September. Miss Kerley finished 
her work for the degree at the end of the 
summer session, but the degrees were not 
conferred until September. 


Enrollment Decline Small 
University officials, who had predicted an 
enrollment drop of 25 percent at Illinois State 


Left: Training 
school building now 
under construction 
on a fifteen acre 
site adjoining the 
Southern Illinois 
Normal University 
campus. The build- 
ing is designed to 
house between 400 
and 450 children. 
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Normal University this fall, were agreeably 
surprised to find a decrease of between 10 
and 11 percent in the size of the student 
body. Attending I.S.N.U. a year ago were 
1,820 students as compared with the 1,621 
now registered. 

Most marked was the decline in the num- 
ber enrolling for two-year courses. No more 
beginners will be accepted now in the two- 
year departments, which are to be aban- 
doned by July 1, 1943, when the new certifi- 
cation law goes into effect. 


Eastern Division Program 


Speakers scheduled to appear on the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the Illinois Education Association, 
which will be held on the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College campus at Charleston, 
October 10, include Carroll Binder, foreign 
editor of the Chicago Daily News; Dr. Ger- 
hard Schacher, historian, journalist, and 
author; and James Watson, vice-president 
of the Hub stores, Chicago. 


Enrollment at Western 


A total of 783 students were registered 
during the first week of the fall quarter at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, ac- 
cording to Miss Hertha Voss, registrar. 
Approximately 25 more were expected to 
register. This year’s registration represents 
approximately a 25 percent decrease in the 
size of the student body below that registered 
a year ago. 

Western reached an all-time high in regis- 
tration in 1939 when 1097 students were in 
attendance. Last year the number was 1074. 

Western’s decrease in enrollment repre- 
sents approximately the same situation as is 
found on the majority of American college 
campuses today, due to the Selective Service 
and other activities arising out of prepara- 
tion for defense, according to officials of the 
institution. 


Campus Improvements Underway 
Major changes on the Illinois State Normal 

University campus, to be made at a total 

cost of $197,000, include the purchase of 


Smith Hall, a men’s residence formerly 
leased; the building of a new addition to 
McCormick Gymnasium, which will enlarge 
the seating capacity of the men’s gymnasium 
and contain a swimming pool; the remodel- 
ing of the Fell Hall entrance, and construction 
of social rooms in the basement of the wom- 
en’s residence; the erection of swine and 
beef cattle barns on the University Farm; 
the redecoration of the Thomas Metcalf 
Trainflg School and Capen Auditorium, as 
well as other minor improvements. 

Smith Hall has been purchased already, 
the redecorating work and minor improve- 
ments are being completed, the swine and 
cattle barns on the experimental farm are 
being constructed, while plans are now ready 
for changes in Fell Hall, and McCormick 
Gymnasium. 


Dr. Thalman Returns to S. I. N. U. 


Dr. W. A. Thalman, head of the Bureau 
of Child Guidance at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, returned to the campus this 
fall after a year’s work at the University of 
Chicago. He was a member of the Collabora- 
tion Center as set up by the Commission on 
Teacher Education under the direction of the 
American Council on Education. This year 
approximately thirty colleges, 


universities, © 
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and public schools took part in the study of 
child growth and development, with Dr. 
Daniel A. Prescott, of the Division on Child 
Development and Teacher Personnel, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as the director. 

The work at the center consisted of a 
study of human development, with some 
observations of school systems and inter- 
views with teachers. The center also fur- 
nished many opportunities for contact with 
research individuals and with research mate- 
rials in the field of child growth and devel- 
opment. The representatives also studied 
the problem of improving one’s own teaching. 


Retirants 


Two widely known University of Chicago 
professors of education became professors 
emeritus on October 1 upon reaching the 
age of sixty-five. They are: Dr. Frederick S. 
Breed, associate professor of education and 
authority on the theory of instruction, and 





Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, professor of education | 


and authority on education curriculums. 

Author of books on the teaching of spelling 
and mathematics, and classroom organization 
and management, Dr. Breed has published 
studies of classroom size and teaching effi- 
ciency, validity of tests, classification of 
pupils, and theory of instruction. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Spelling of 
the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion in 1930-’39. 

Dr. Bobbitt will continue his work on a 
comprehensive volume “The Curriculum of 
Modern Education” at his home in Waldron, 
Indiana. 


Aiding in National Defense Program 


Work started at Southern Illinois Normal 
University last fall in co-operation with the 
National Defense program will be continued 
and expanded this year. 

Under the direction of J. Henry Shroeder, 
head of the S.I.N.U. industrial arts depart- 
ment, and Robert W. English, also a member 
of the industrial arts department and assist- 
ant supervisor for the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the work has consisted of 


Portrait of a Hero 


EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 


In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 


courses in auto mechanics, drainage and sur- | 


vey, soils geology, and mechanical drawing. 

These courses have been divided into two 
groups: the related training courses of the 
National Youth Administration offered in 
connection with the resident work center in 
Carbondale, and the courses provided for by 
the State Board for Vocational Education. 

In the related training courses, the stu- 
dents receive regular classroom instruction on 
the S.I.N.U. campus and supplementary ac- 
tual work experience in specially equipped 
buildings in Carbondale, at the Crab Orchard 
Lake Project, or in the State Highway 
Garage in Carbondale. The courses pro- 
vided for by the State Board for Vocational 
Education—two in welding and three in 
machine shops—have been taught in the 
Rogers and Rodgers Building in Carbondale. 
In this iatter group, arrangements have been 
made to begin a course in airplane sheet 
metal work as soon as the necessary mate- 
rials are available. 

The newest phase of the work of the col- 
lege in co-operation with the defense pro- 
gram is an extension course being offered by 
President Roscoe Pulliam this fall. The 
course, “Education and National Defense,” 
is being taught at night in order to give as 


(Continued on page 60) 
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‘For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
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) built to teach 
children meanings and pronunciations of 
words so they click and stick. 
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Complete education for 
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8-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write 
for list of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 128-M, Evanston, lil. 
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many in-service teachers as possible an 
opportunity to take the course. Mr. Pulliam 
is being assisted by Mr. English of the college 
industrial arts department. 


Entertainment Course 

Three numbers have been announced for 
the 1941-’42 Entertainment Course series at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. These 
numbers are: Donald Dickson, young Amer- 
ican baritone, who appeared in a recital on 
October 14; the Ballet Russe, January 5; 
and Hertha Glaz, young Viennese contralto, 
March 19. 


Tours Teachers College 


During his ten-day tour of Illinois early 
in September, Governor Dwight Green spent 
almost an hour roaming through the halls 
and classrooms at Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College. He displayed the same 
eagerness demonstrated by 350 freshmen who 
were going through the registration process 
and getting acquainted with the institution. 
Freshmen made history for their class by 
posing Governor Green for an identification 
picture, thereby making him an ex officio 
member of their class. 

On his campus tour, Governor Green saw 
what has been described as the “tightest 
building situation” in Illinois teacher training 
set-up. It was in the so-called Eastern 
library where librarians and administrators 
are confronted with the problem of making 
library quarters, designed to accommodate 
240 students, fit the needs of almost 1200 
resident college students, in addition to sev- 
eral hundred pupils in campus training 
schools and approximately 1000 in extension 
work, 
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Better Educational Facilities 


Local, District, and State Units of Parent-Teacher Organizations 
Share the Responsibility of Advancing Equal School Opportunities 


*By MRS. HERBERT H. SIDDALL, Fourth Vice-President 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


@ THE problem which faces the Illi- 

nois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers today is that of assisting in the 
effort to equalize the educational oppor- 
tunity of all the children of the State. 
To bring before the parents, teachers, 
and other individuals in the community 
their responsibility in this effort touch- 
ing the future welfare of our Nation 
becomes one responsibility of the lead- 
ers of local units, councils, districts, and 
state congress. 


The Local Unit 

Because of the fundamental ideals 
and policies of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, it is both 
natural and right that the local parent- 
teacher association take the lead and 
set the pace in this great movement for 
better educational facilities for all chil- 
dren and youth. 

The general policies of the National 
Congress serve as guides to leaders in 
exercising this responsibility. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from the 1941 Manual 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers enunciates some of these 
guiding policies and principles. 

1, Epucationat.—A major purpose of the 
Congress parent-teacher association is to 
secure the co-operation of parents, teachers, 
and other adult citizens in all that concerns 
the education and welfare of children and 
youth. 

2. Non-Commerciat.—Congress parent- 
teacher associations do not endorse com- 
mercial enterprises nor advertise them at 
parent-teacher meetings. 

3. Non-SecrariaAN. — The non-sectarian 
policy guarantees a recognition of the rights 
of all to their religious beliefs. 

4. Non-Partisan.—Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, their officers and members, in their 
parent-teacher relationships abstain from 
partisan activities and discussions, including 
the endorsement of candidates for public of- 
fice. 

5. MEMBERSHIP IN OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 
—A Congress parent-teacher association may 
not join other organizations since it is often 
impossible to function under two sets of by- 
laws. A Congress parent-teacher organization 
co-operates with other organizations and 
agencies having allied interests in the field of 
child welfare. 


6. ComMuniry AnD Co-orpinaTinc Coun- 


ctrs—The National by-laws provide that 
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local parent-teacher associations may unite 
with other groups in a community having 
objectives similar to those of the National 
Congress, in developing co-ordinated pro- 
grams in such common causes as parent edu- 
cation, crime prevention, schools, libraries, 
recreation, or other activities enlisting un ted 
community support. Participation in a com- 
munity or co-ordinating council is very dif- 
ferent from joining other organizations, as 
each constituent organization retains its own 
identity, its own program, and is not bound 
by commitments which it has not endorsed. 
Every local unit includes mothers, 
fathers, teachers, and other members 
who belong to various churches, politi- 
cal parties, and commercial organiza- 
tions, and these different interests must 
not be brought into the parent-teacher 
association to cause a division of the 
group. There is a definite responsibility 
to the community, on the part of the 
local unit, to bring about a better 
understanding of the objectives and 
ideals of the whole movement through 
the programs at meetings and through 
activities carried on between meetings 
by various project committees. 
Adults are realizing more and more 
that there are great possibilities for 
learning in this day and age. Research 
has recently brought forth the informa- 
tion that in the years between forty 
and sixty the individual’s capacity to 
learn continues with little impairment. 
New vistas are thus opened to many 
whose opportunity to learn when 
younger was restricted; and many 
others not so handicapped in their 
school years now realize that there is 
no end to knowledge and that one may 
learn throughout life. The parent- 
teacher association becomes an acces- 
sible medium for this adult learning. 
Through study courses, projects, and 
other activities members have the op- 
portunity to further their knowledge, 
especially in the field of child guidance. 
Activities are so varied that everyone 
may find something to interest him. 
Parent-Teacher organization, parlia- 
mentary procedure, high-school associ- 
ations, publicity, reading guidance 
(three courses), as well as literature, 
homemaking, recreation, mental hy- 
giene, social hygiene, effects of alcohol 
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and other narcotics, student aid and 
scholarships, school education, legisla- 
tion, art, music, visual education, 
motion pictures, juvenile protection, 
safety, and parent education—all are 
subjects of study. Every local unit has 
the opportunity to promote such com- 
mittees, and state chairmen stand ready 
to assist at any time. 


Functions of the State Organization 


The state organization promotes the 
objects and ideals of the Congress 
through its convention, district confer- 
ences, schools of instruction, and spe- 
cial meetings throughout the year in 
various sections of the State, and every 
section of the State is represented in ‘*< 
membership of the board of managers. 

Through co-operation with state 
teachers colleges, universities, and other 
agencies the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has been able to 
introduce the program and activities of 
the National Congress to hundreds of 
educators throughout the State every 
year. In some colleges credit courses 
in parent-teacher organization are 
available. 


The state organization co-operates 
with state agencies and state-wide or- 
ganizations promoting good child-wel- 
fare programs. These are the official 
agencies which are public, tax sup- 
ported, and established to serve the 
people, and professional agencies in the 
fields of education, health, and social 
welfare. It is essential that the Illinois 
Congress co-operate with such groups 
for advice and assistance in specialized 
fields. Often such co-operation is 
merely for an interchange of informa- 
tion, a pooling of resources and mate- 
rials, or it may mean the undertaking 
of a joint program. Many plans and 
projects of lasting worth have devel- 
oped from this interchange of ideas and 
mutual consideration of problems. 


The National Congress 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers sets up the general pro- 
gram and co-operates with national 
groups in a manner similar to that at 
the state level described above. Mem- 
bers of the national board of managers 
are representative of every state in the 
United States and of Hawaii. With its 
more than 2,000,000 members, it is the 
largest volunteer organization for child 
welfare in the world. Through sound 
and effective public relations and an 
understanding of the goals and policies 
of the National Congress, the local 
units and state groups have been en- 
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abled to extend their activities and 
grow in membership. 

With over 179,000 members, Illinois 
takes pride in ranking third among the 
states in membership. Governor Dwight 
H. Green recognized the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers as a lead- 
ing agency for the furtherance of Amer- 
ican institutions and for the proper 
training of the boys and girls of our 
State and Nation by proclaiming the 
week of October 5-12, Parent-Teacher 
Week. Civic, religious, social, and 
patriotic organizations were invited to 
give special consideration to the work 
and ideals of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers during that week. 
This custom observed by each of the 
recent governors of Illinois has served 
to focus public attention on the ideals 
and programs of the organization, with 
an increase in interest and participation 
by the public resulting. 


A Veteran Educator 


In the death 
last winter of 
H. M. Ander- 
son of Normal, 

Illinois, the 

State lost 

another of its 

grand old men 

in the field of 

education. Mr. 

Anderson came 

to Illinois when 

but a small lad. 

He became a 

teacher when 

quite young, and taught in the schools 
of this State for over fifty years. Some 
of the towns where he labored in his 
chosen field were Clayton, Havana, 
Augusta, Bunker Hill, Chillicothe, Can- 
ton, and Herscher. He retired from 
teaching in 1932. 

Mr. Anderson was well known among 
the educators of the State having 
taught in summer institutes all over 
Illinois. He is said to have conducted 
more institutes than any other man in 
Illinois with the exception of the late 
President David Felmley. He was a 
very close friend of President Felmley, 
having worked with him in many 
institutes. He was once offered a posi- 
tion to teach mathematics at I.S.N.U. 
but declined the offer. He was also 
at one time offered the presidency of 
Blackburn College but felt that the 
public school work was his best field 
of service. He held four college de- 
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grees, including a B.S., M.S., and 
A.M. Besides his work in the school- 
room he was active in the church and 
Sunday School, and in the activities 
of the Boy Scouts. 

Mr. Anderson had an unusually 
brilliant mind, and a memory only 
surpassed by David Felmley, among 
those of my acquaintance. His in- 
fluence was for good in every act of 
his life. His memory will live among 
all who knew him—a memory of a 
genial, patient, willing worker in his 
master’s vineyard. 

Grorce M. PALMER, 
Professor of English. 
Illinois State Normal University. 


Safety Education 

The program in safety education be- 
gun with the 1940 yearbook of the 
American Associatioa of School Admin- 
istrators is being continued by the 
Safety Education Projects, Research 
Division, of the N.E.A. staff. Out of 
this effort has come a list of publica- 
tions including study units at the pri- 
mary and intermediate levels. Also 
available are a series of leaflets for 
high-school teachers integrating the 
subject with art, civics, English, gen- 
eral science, home economics, shop, 
sociology, and school-parent relations. 

Address the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington, D. C., for a list of titles 
giving number of pages and price. 
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Report of Committee on Finance 





RECEIPT 


S 


Adopted by the Committee on Finance 


on September 


13, 1941, 


to Be Sub. 


mitted to the Representative Assembly 
at the December Meeting in Chicago, 








No. 


Item of Explanation 


| 


Accepted 
Budget 
Dec. 1, 1939 


to 
Nov. 30, 1949 


Actual 
Receipts 
Dec. 1, 1939 


to 
Nov. 30, 1940 


Actual 
Receipts 
Dec. 1, 1949 


to 
June 30, 1941 


ge 
July 1, 1941 
to 
June 30, 1942 


Estimated 
Receipts 
July 1, 1941 
to 
June 30, 1942 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1942 
t 


oO 
June 30, 1943 





Division Dues 
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Ke OD ONOU wr 


— eee 
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— rl 
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Blackhawk....... 


DuPage ‘Valley 

East Central... 
Eastern.. 

Illinois V. alley. 

Lake Shore 

Mississippi Valley 
Northeastern.. .... 
Northwestern 

Peoria... ” 

Rock River... eet 
South Central... 


I 


Southern.......... 


Sis Se 8 


Western........... 


» OS ES eres 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION 


31 


Advertising 


yA TTT 
Other Sources 


50 


Rental 


Total’Receipts... 


Balance beginning of fiscal year. 


Total Receipts and Balance 
Disbursements... Reais 


Balance close of fiscal year 





$ 1,785.00 
1,870.00 
13,019.00 
1,130.00 
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SSSa 
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$ 1,871.00 
2,261.00 
13,210.00 
958.00 


2,624.00 


-e ) f= 


4,434.00 


$ 2,002.00 
12,363.00 
229. 


$ 1,885.00 
2,260.00 
15,019.00 
1,130.00 
3,250.00 


532355 
3 
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$ 1,885.00 
2,260.00 
15,019.00 
1,130.00 
3,250.00 
2,485.00 


32358 
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waco Ot16 
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$ 1,885.00 
2,260.00 
14,500.00 
1,175.00 
3,350.00 
2,650.00 
2,100.00 
8,600.00 





$59,250.00 


11,000.00 
300.00 


950.00 


$61,481.00 


9,806.98 
172.30 


847.04 


$22,872.00 


8,000.00 
160.00 


525.00 


$28,962.00 


6,667.54 
153.75 


525.00 


$64,150.00 


9,830.00 
170.00 


950.00 


$64,150.00 


9,830.00 
170.00 


950.00 


$63,670.00 
8,500.00 


900.00 





..|$71,500.00 


9,073.23 


$72,307.32 
9,320.04 


$31,557.00 
19,900.68 


$36,308.29 
17,841.69 


$75,100.00 
853.97 


$75,100.00 
7,065.55 


$73,220.00 
8,560.55 





$80,573.23 
6 


5,900.00 


$81,627.36 
63,785.67 


$51,457.68 
50,603.71 


$54,149.98 
47,084.43 


$75,953.97 
73,605.00 


$82,165.55 
73,605.00 


$81,780.55 
75,595.00 








...|$14,673.23 





$17,841.69 





$ 853.97 





$ 7,065.55 


$ 2,348.97 








$ 8,560.55 





$ 6,185.55 








No. 


110 
121 
122 
130 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
150 
160 
170 


Item of Expenditure 





GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
Annual Meeting 

N.E.A. Director........ 
N.E.A. Delegates 
Contingencies...... ; 

Board of Directors.... 
Legislative Committee 
Special Committees... 
Printing, Supplies 

Public Relations Committee. 
Finance ee... 
Fees and Dye 

Social _ tee cong Ss 
Unemployment ‘Compensation... 


Liability and Burglary Insurance... 


General Organization Total... 


DEPARTMENTAL 

Advisory 
Executive Secretary Emeritus... 
Legal... aisacigeicas 
Contingencies 


Editorial 


DISBURSEMENTS 








ETTORE ETS EHO ONE GET BE 
memeerent one Semeies.. 65-3 


Postage and Mailing 

Pictures and Printing... 
Travel : : 
5” ae 


Rees a a SD Eel TS 


Accepted 
Budget 
| Dec. 3 1939 


Nov. $0, 1940 


Actual 
Disbursements 
Dec. 1, 1939 


to 
Nov. 30, 1940 


Accepted 
Budget 
Dec. 1, 1940 


to 
June 30, 1941 


Actual 
Dec. 1, 1940 
to 
June 30, 1941 


Disbursements 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1941 


to 
June 30, 1942 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1942 


to 
June 30, 1943 





$ 1,493.15 
383.25 
799.15 
388.19 

1,221.56 
1,278.82 





$ 1,500.00 
600.00 


2,500.00 
"300.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
600.00 
1,700.00 
300.00 
200.00 
50.00 
130.00 


$ 1,136.05 
50. 


$1,500.00 
2, 
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ssesessssses: 
388 


$ 1,200.00 
‘600. 





.|$ 9,250.00 





900.00 
500.00 
900.00 


2,283.33 
1,500.00 
350.00 
300.00 
18,076.67 
150.00 
300.00 


15,500.00 
175.00 
325.00 


1,572.25 
873.75 
354.36 
169.09 

13,971.42 

83.75 
393.43 


3,150.00 
1,650.00 
375.00 
300.00 
19,000.00 
400.00 
600.00 








-|$22,960.00 





$23,610.47 





$18,876.25 


$17,418.05 








$25,435.00 
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150.00 | 


$25,475.00 





241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 


261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 


A Budget of Estimated Income and Appropriations for the Fiscal Year Beginning 
July 1, 1942 and Ending June 30, 1943 








No. Item of Expenditure 


Accepted 
Budget 
Dec. 1, 1939 


Actual 
Disbursements 
Dec. 1, 1939 


to to 
Nov. 30, 1940 | Nov. 30, 1940 





Public Relations 
Public Relations Director... 
Secretary 
Equipment and sree. 
Postage and Mailing... 
Pictures and Printing... 
Travel 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 





Radio... 
Public Relations Total... 


Research 
Research Director... 
Secretary... adie 
Equipment ‘and Supplies. 
Postage and Mailing 
Pictures and nine. 
Travel... : 
Extra Help... cs 
Research Assistant. 


RS BO be DO bk NV lS 
AuauUananuwnn 


COnDU EON 


Research Total 


Executive 
Executive Secretary 
Secretary... + 
Equipment. and Supplies.. 
Postage and issn wil 
Printing... wea 
Travel... welo@ al 
Extra Help... 


Executive Total 


Treasurer 
SS ae 
Expense............ 
Auditing............... 


Treasurer's Total... 
Departmental Total 


Building and Grounds 
Janitor... 
Fuel, Light, ‘Power... 
Contingencies 
Equipment, Supplies, Repairs... 
ES IS 2 ee ee 
Insurance and Depreciation Reserve 


Building and Grounds Total 
Grand Total 





Extra e-- EAP SAP REI 


3,600.00 
1,500.00 
500.00 
750.00 
1,600.00 
300.00 


3,600.00 
1,464.90 
582.70 
499.46 
1,726.33 
479.21 


8 
4 





$ 4,6 


2 


3 
1 
1 





$ 9,300.00 


is 8,313.29 |$ 6,2 
6,500.00 
1,800.00 

200.00 
200.00 
150.00 
450.00 

50.00 


|s 9,350. 00 


6,500.00 
1,800.00 
273.86 
186.50 
150.00 
450.00 
76.82 


— WN 
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| 3888 








$ 9,437. 18 








25.74 


$ 625.74 $ 


$53,010.00 |$52,011.00 


840.00 839.85 
“| 4,400.00 | 1,265.40 
32.50 
| 699.28 
| 641.72 








's 3,640.00 


Accepted 
Budget 
>. 1, 1940 


to 
June 30, 1941 


2,094.00 
73.75 


Actual 
Disbursements 
Dec. 


to 
June 30, 1941 





2,094.00 
873.75 


1, 1940 | 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1941 


| to 
June 30, 1942 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1942 
to 
June 30, 1943 


3,900.00 


280.00 


2,788.00 
1,048.50 


140.00 
50.00 


1,394.00 
30.50 


\ 5,626 


349.50 
195.00 


544.50 
$36,409.41 


489.30 


is 3,478. 15 8 2,439. 30 is 2,037. 84 is 4, 700.00 


1,560.00 
500.00 
750.00 


1,650.00 
300.00 
750.00 

1,800.00 
600.00 
300.00 
350.00 


208.74 
440.80 
1,048.85 
253.83 
244.07 


34.00 


| 
3,720.00 
| 
| 





's 9,030. 00 $ 9, 650. 00 


631.75 | 


4,800.00 
1,875.00 
400.00 
250.00 
800.00 
400.00 
200.00 
2,340.00 


0 |$i1, 065. 00 


1,800.00 
350.00 
250.00 
600.00 
300.00 
200.00 


10.00 


75.00 
25.00 





$ : 5,903. 11 |$10,700.00° 


_ 


3,777.91 
1,048.50 
151.86 
160.34 
79.00 
352.49 
113.80 


6,500.00 
1,800.00 
250.00 
225.00 
150.00 
600.00 
100.00 


6,900.00 
1,950.00 
250.00 
225.00 
150.00 
600.00 
150.00 


ouMne 
_— 
o 


o 








\s 5, 683. 90 s 9, 625. 00 0 |s10, 225. 00 


600.00 
200.00 
75.00 


170.67 215.00 


| | 
| | 
- : - | 


349.50 600.00 | 


$ 520, 17 |j$ 815. 00 $ 875.00 
$34,890.77 |$56, 905.00 |$58,840.00 


489.30 
1,047.04 


900.00 
1,500.00 
150.00 
1,500.00 
650.00 


900.00 
1,400.00 
150.00 
500.00 
650.00 
25.00 





$ 3,625.00 








_|$65,900.00 


$63,785.67 |$50,603.71 is47, 084.43 |$73, 605. 00. 


$75, 595. 00 








Public Relations Committee 


(Continued from page 36) 


The committee authorized confer- 
ences between Division bodies, or Di- 
vision officers, and state officers and 
staff, according to a schedule to be pre- 
pared by the state office. Conferences 
are to be devoted to discussing legisla- 
tion sponsored by the association, and 
planning for an improved organization 
of the I.E.A. to the end that all mem- 
bers will be brought into closer working 
relationship with the association. 


It was decided to help promote an 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 


OCTOBER, 


Illinois Education Council, including 
members of all statewide groups inter- 
ested in education. Approval was given 
to the continuation of the practice of 
mailing of 9,000 copies of reprints of 
the study units to school and commu- 
nity leaders throughout the State. 

A sub-committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of A. H. Lancaster, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dixon; Donald 
Sharpe, superintendent of schools, 
Knoxville; and D. R. Blodgett, prin- 
cipal, high school, Edwardsville, to con- 
sider possible use of the radio and 
sound pictures in the public relations 
program. 


1941 


This meeting marked a milestone in 
the development of the I.E.A. public 
relations program, for it was the first 
meeting of the newly created Public 
Relations Committee authorized by 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
association. 

Early in 1936, under the presidency 
of Dr. Frank A. Jensen, the presidents 
of the eighteen Divisions were called 
together to consider launching a more 
vigorous public relations program. One 
of the decisions of that meeting was 
that each Division would form a public 
relations committee. The Divisions 
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* Conferences on Legislation 


THE LE.A. Division conferences in 
November will give you an oppor- 
tunity to hear a discussion of recent 
school legislation. Watch your local 
press for an announcement of the con- 
ferences. 








proceeded to form such committees and 
from 1936 to 1941 it has been the prac- 
tice of the presidents of the I.E.A. to 
call Division presidents and Division 
public relations chairmen together at 
least twice a year to formulate the 
public relations program of the as- 
sociation. This informal and extra- 
legal body directed the public relations 
program until the present time. 

In December, 1939, at the annual 
meeting of the I.E.A. delegates ap- 
proved an amendment to our Constitu- 
tion, creating a Public Relations Com- 
mittee as one of the three governing 
committees of the association, and as- 
signed to it the duty of drafting reso- 
lutions and promoting the public re- 
lations of the association. This amend- 
ment was ratified by a majority of the 
Divisions in 1940, was declared adopted 
at the 1940 annual meeting, and the 
Executive Secretary was instructed to 
notify each Division to elect one mem- 
ber to the committee. 

The new Public Relations Com- 
mittee, as is true of the other two gov- 
erning committees, Legislation and Fi- 
nance, is made up of eighteen mem- 
bers serving staggered terms of three 
years. A chairman is elected at the 
state annual meeting for a three-year 
term and he thus becomes a member of 
the Board of Directors of the ILE.A— 
B.I.G. 





Study Units to P-T Groups 


@ AT the request of the board of di- 

rectors of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers the presidents of 
the 1800 local Illinois Parent-Teacher 
organizations within the Illinois Con- 
gress will receive copies of the study 
units each month during this year. A 
letter going to each president from Mrs. 
F. Russell Lyon, president, states: 

You will find a wealth of valuable and 
factual material in each of these study units, 
which will be sent to you monthly by the 
Illinois Education Association. 

I would suggest that you use these units 
either as study group material or as source 
material for a short presentation by either 
the president or a chairman at each meeting. 

These study units should be the means of 
building an informed public and lead to bet- 
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cer and more nearly equal educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of Illinois. 

I hope that these study units will prove 
helpful. 


Our study units are finding a wider 
use each year. Last year marked the 
approval by the State Examining Board 
of the use of the study units for credit 
toward renewal of teacher certificates. 
Study units are being used as a basis 
of discussion at faculty meetings and 
sessions of local teacher organizations 
throughout the State—B.1.G. 


Calendar 


OCTOBER 

23 National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, biennial conference. Book Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, October 23-27, 
1941, 

27 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, and Evan- 
ston Township High School, Evanston, 
October 27, 1941. 

Illinois Home Economics Association, an- 
nual meeting. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, October 31-November 1, 1941. 


NOVEMBER 

1 Chicago Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Chicago, No- 
vember 1, 1941. 

Illinois Association of School Boards and 
Illinois City Superintendents Association, 
joint annual convention. Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, November 4-5, 1941. 
Thirty-seventh Annual High School Con- 
ference. University of Illinois, Urbana, 
November 6-8, 1941. 

Delta Kappa Gamma breakfast. Room 
314, Illini Union Building, Urbana, No- 
vember 7, 1941, 7:45 am. Miss Eleanor 
Cook, 310 Davidson Drive, Champaign, 
is in charge of reservations. 

20 National Council for the Social Studies, 
twenty-first annual meeting. Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, November 20-22, 1941. 

20 National Council of Teachers of English, 
annual convention. Biltmore Hotel, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, November 20-22, 1941. 


DECEMBER 

10 American Vocational Association, first 
convention. Boston, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 10-13, 1941. 

29 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Chicago, December 29-31, 1941. 
Headquarters, Morrison Hotel. 
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Pupil Transportation 


(Continued from page 39 ) 


met, may contract with any of these 
districts to provide the transportation 
of non-high pupils.) The non-high 
board must first determine whether 
there are sufficient funds remaining 
after paying all expenses, including tui- 
tion costs, to finance transportation. 
Then the proposition to furnish trans- 
portation must be submitted to a vote 
of the people of the non-high school 
district and must receive a favorable 
vote of a majority of those voting. Up 
to the present time only one non-high 
school district has claimed reimburse- 
ment for transportation. Prior to 1941, 
such districts could not levy a rate of 
over three-fourths of one percent with- 
out a referendum. At this rate many 
were unable to pay tuition claims in 
full and therefore had no available 
money for transportation. 

In the recent session of the Legisla- 
ture the limit without referendum for 
non-high districts was raised to one per- 
cent, but in many counties this rate will 
not be sufficient to finance transporta- 
tion in addition to paying tuition costs. 
Transportation in any school district 
may be provided by the district (1) 
owning and operating its own transpor- 
tation system, (2) contracting with a 
private individual or company or (3) 
contracting with another school district 
or districts. In case a non-high district 
votes favorably and is financially able 
to do so, the best plan, in most cases, 
will be to contract for transportation 
with the township and community 
high-school districts and the unit dis- 
tricts where non-high pupils attend. 

One of the greatest handicaps to re- 
organization through closing the very 
small two- and three-year high schools 
has been the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of providing free transporta- 
tion for these pupils to near-by four- 
year high schools. 


Two Kinds of Units 

In_ discussing reorganization of 
schools, a distinction should be made 
between “attendance units” and “ad- . 
ministrative units.” If a small one- 
teacher elementary school closes and 
transports its pupils to another nearby 
elementary school, two attendance 
units have been combined to form one 
larger one, but there has been no reor- 
ganization of administrative units, since 
each district retains its identity as such. 
If these same two districts would decide 
to unite they would form one new dis- _ 
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trict to replace the two original ones. 
This would be a reorganization of ad- 
ministrative units, and the board of the 
new district could establish only one 
attendance unit, continue the two origi- 
nal attendance units, or even establish 
a third attendance unit, if the number 
and distribution of the school pupils 
warranted such action. 

In the elementary schools free pupil 
transportation has encouraged the 
trend toward combining dwindling en- 
rollments into larger attendance units 
but has not resulted in much reorgani- 
zation of administrative units. It ap- 
pears to be the policy of the Legislature 
to encourage larger attendance units by 
offering financial assistance for trans- 
portation and by denying State aid to 
exceedingly small and uneconomical 
units. Of course, many small schools 
had found it more economical to close 
and transfer the pupils long before the 
law offered the inducement of reim- 
bursement for transportation. Accord- 
ing to data compiled and computed by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, of 
the 9594 one-teacher school districts 
filing State aid claims in 1940, there 
were 2174 with less than seven in aver- 
age daily attendance. Of these 2174 
there were 337 that did not operate, 
but transferred their pupils. 

In the high schools, pupil transpor- 
tation has been more effective as a fac- 
tor in changing and reorganizing ad- 
ministrative units as well as attendance 
units. Many community and township 
high-school districts have recently 
added adjoining sections of non-high 
school territory. These sections an- 
nexed to the high-school district be- 
cause of the increasing non-high rate 
or because free transportation was 
available only to pupils resident in the 
high-school district. During the school 
year 1940-41 there were 13 two-year 
high schools in Illinois with an enroll- 
ment of 10 or fewer and 18 three-year 
high schools with 20 or fewer. Several 
of these have now discontinued either 
because they are included in territory 
recently annexed to a high-school dis- 
trict or they are part of a newly organ- 
ized community high-school district. 

There has been a recent increase in 
the number of community high-school 
districts. Many of these were formed 
from a unit district and surrounding 
territory. This is largely the result 
of three factors: the low legal tax 
limit (without referendum) in the 
unit district, the increasing non-high 
rates, and the opportunity of transpor- 
tation offered rural students by the new 


district organization. 

It is probable that there will be an 
appreciable increase in the number of 
elementary children transported from 
small one-teacher schools to village cen- 
ters. This is due to the recent amend- 
ment to the school laws which will 
permit one school district to enter into 
a contract with another for pupil trans- 
portation. Hence, any school district 
may contract with any other district 
to transport any or all of its pupils 
to any desired attendance unit. 

The recently enacted County School 
Survey Law permits the school boards 
of any county to carry on a school sur- 
vey through a committee of five chosen 
by them. Several counties have voted 
to conduct this survey. It is the duty 
of this committee “to study the school 
districts of the county and their organi- 
zation for the purpose of recommending 
desirable reorganization which will 
afford better educational opportunities 

. . more efficient and economical ad- 
ministration of public schools and a 
more equitable distribution of public 
school revenues.” The recommenda- 
tions of such a committee are advisory 
only. If any changes in district organ- 
ization are made, it will be by vote of 
the people in the areas involved. Any 
study looking toward reorganization 
would obviously involve a study of 
population density, possible transporta- 
tion routes, distances, road conditions, 
and costs. 

It is difficult to determine what con- 
stitutes the desirable size of an attend- 
ance or of an administrative unit. In 
actual practice the transportation and 
related factors largely determine in 
each case the most sensible plan. If 
there is a good road system, it is ridic- 
ulous for the State and local communi- 
ties to maintain two separate small one- 
teacher schools of low enrollment side 
by side. It is also foolish to have such 
a large unit (in area) that the pupils 
(whether few or many) must spend 
two hours on the road, and the costs 
of transportation are so great that the 


educational program is starved. Trans- _ 


portation in relation to reorganization 
should be sensible, sane, and safe. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
1. Why is it well nigh impossible to pro- 
vide free transportation for non-high school 


pupils? How does this affect the reorganiza- | 


tion of high-school districts? 


2. Explain the statement that free trans- 
portation has reduced the number of at- 
tendance units but has had little effect on 
the number of administrative units. 

3. How has the low legal tax limit im- 
posed upon the so-called unit district (op- 
erating grades one through twelve) affected 
the number of high-school units? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Find out how your county voted on 
the proposition to create a County School 
Survey Committee. If the vote was favor- 
able, consider ways in which your group 
can lend encouragement to a thorough-going 
survey of the possibilities of school district 
reorganization. 


Population Decline 
(Continued from page 46) 


to the closing of rooms; some may 
face loss of positions if the class load 
is not reduced. (3) Now is the time 
to educate the public to the oppor- 
tunity of reducing the class size so 
that individual pupils can receive ade- 
quate attention. As long as the class 
load in high schools is thirty and up 
and the elementary enrollment is 37.8 
per teacher, as is the case in Chicago, 
much needs to be done before the boys 
and girls of Chicago receive the at- 
tention they deserve. 

Each generation in America makes 
its contribution to the advancement of 
free public education. Thomas Jef- 
ferson and his generation ‘understood 
that democracy without equal educa- 
tional opportunity is impossible. The 
latter part of the Nineteenth and the 
early Twentieth Century saw the de- 
velopment of the high school. Post- 
war America saw school plants expand 
and grow until they are the pride of 
American cities. This generation is 
called upon to improve the quality of 
education. Ours is the task of prepar- 
ing better teachers, improving work- 
ing conditions, and, above all, reduc- 
ing the class load. Not until teachers 
have the opportunity to know their 
pupils personally is real teaching pos- 
sible. Let’s all unite for fewer pupils 
per teacher and better teaching! 


Geta Government Job 
Start $1260 to $2108 a year! 
MEN — WOMEN. Thousands 
appointments each year. Write 
immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of many posi- 
tions and particulars telling 

how to qualify for them. 
pu FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
| YOURS ELP pept. D226. Rochester, N. Y. 























WE HAVE THEM! 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
"Your Priendly Teachers’ Agency’ 
$10 Lumber Ex. Bldg, Mpls, Mina. - 

























Help them to Work Out 


a Strong Defense! 








Use these programs on Dental Health and Good 





Grooming. They can help your students to face 


life and jobs more confidently. 





= BEFORE have physical well-being and 
a feeling of confidence been more impor- 


tant than they are today. And perhaps no one DENTAL HEALTH for 


appreciates their value more than the many ELEMENTARY GRADES 

thousands of instructors who are preparing girls HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
and boys for happy, useful lives ahead. That is CATION CLASSES 

why so many splendid programs covering these SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


needs are being successfully carried out. 


: : PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING fo 
Our educational material has been expertly 


planned to help teach dental health and personal HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
hygiene habits. Interesting visual aids include Health and Physical Education 
colored wall charts, supplemented by teaching Home Economics 
pamphlets and student material. Hygiene 

Check the groups listed at the right. If you Commercial Subjects 
conduct any such classes, why not send for our Vocational Guidance 
free material? From the experience of thousands BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


of other teachers we feel sure you will find it 
most effective in your work. 











Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 





Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1041, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING '"** High Schoo! 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart...0.0000.0.0...0....ccccssssssssssseennee “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
a ee eet Ta Pe eS Ee Mum samples .......... ’ 
Certificate of Award for Demtal Care 0. occccccossnsteone Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides... 
(Grades One through Six) 


Grooming for the Job wall charts..0.0000..00..--.cccesoosssnsessnneeee 
(for vocational classes) 


Name sila iat sas Peer Name of school or college 

School Address City State 
(Check): Elementary? hoes Jr. High? .. Sr. High? College? ve Other? 
Subject Taught schon PRR at RS. Number of Classes I teach 


Grade Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys 


Dc a a a a ec SS 


